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“It was physically impossible 
to get out train 


orders Fast enough” 


This western railroad was accustomed to seasonal 


peaks of traffic and knew how to handle them. 


After Pearl Harbor, traffic every day was in excess of 
previous peaks. Trains lost time waiting for instruc- 
tions, for, as the division superintendent said, “It 
was physically impossible to get out written train 


orders fast enough to keep trains moving.” 


Today the volume of traffic is still greater, but it is 
moving smoothly, with minimum time lost on sidings 
because “Union” Centralized Traffic Control is in 


service. 


Under the C.T.C. system, it takes only a few seconds 
to authorize a train movement. There’s no slowing or 
stopping of a train to receive authority—the engine- 
man gets his instructions by signal indication, at the 


point where he is to act upon them. 


On dozens of American railroads, C.T.C. is easily 
dealing with situations which would have been im- 
possible to handle under other methods of train 


operation. 
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BRIDGING THE RHINE: A graphic 
account (by Captain E. J. Phillips of the 
2nd M. R. S.) of the phenomenal accom- 
plishment of the Army engineers and the 
Military Railway Service in throwing a 
substantial, full-sized, 1,752-foot railroad 
bridge over the Rhine in 10 days, 434 hours 
appears on page 748. This operation, which 
provided a vitally essential link in the sup- 
ply route backing up American armies in 
their rapid advance across Germany, in- 
volved not only the construction of a 23- 
span bridge across a swiftly-flowing river, 
but also the erection of a 463-foot bridge 
spanning a nearby canal, the building of 
2 miles of connecting track, and extensive 
rearrangement of supporting yard facilities. 
The highly complex task of moving up 
materials for the project was assigned to 
M. R. S. operating men, while their com- 
panion maintenance units had the job of 
making over yards on both sides of the 
river. 


& 
THE CARS GO WEST: As the at- 
mosphere continues to be roiled with the 
sound and fury wherewith western con- 
gressmen essay to alleviate the distress 
caused the farmers and the. grain trades of 
their home states by the short supply of 
box cars on western railroads, the railroad 
and regulatory agencies responsible to 
the whole country for the most efficient 
use of the available cars are going ahead 
with measures to meet the emergency. As 
reported in this issue, the western roads 


are-now getting better than 2,300 empty. 


box cars daily from the East, under 
A.A.R. quota orders, and an I.C.C. order 
establishing a partial embargo on grain 
shipments out of the western states has 
been designed to keep these cars where 
the need is most acute. 
e 

CLOSE SHAVE: If the Selective Service 
people had gone ahead with their plan 
to draft all able-bodied men under 30, even 
those classed as key men in essential in- 
dustries, the efficiency of the railroads 
would have been so impaired by the loss 
of 40,000 employees that it would have 
been necessary to invoke priorities on 
freight movements within 30 days. The 
authority for this startling indication of 
the strain under which the railroads have 
been delivering unprecedented performance 
—despite a niggardly government policy on 
material allocations—is O. D. T. Director 
Johnson. More straight-from-the-shoulder 
disclosures from this source are reported 
in the news pages. 


C) ’ 
SIMPLE PROPORTION: Another 
point that Colonel Johnson made in a re- 
cent talk in Washington was this—the 
Army apparently is much more concerned 
about seeing one German locomotive put 
out of service than it is about seeing dozens 
of our own railroads’ engines standing idle 
because there are no men available to run 
them. This is a fair conclusion to draw, 
at any rate, when such a big to-do was 
made over the feat of an aviator in put- 
ting a single enemy locomotive out of com- 
mission by a skillful attack at the very time 
when 30 American switch engines were 


idle, on just one railroad, for lack of crews. 
If interference with the enemy’s supply 
lines is so important—and no one questions 
it—it can reasonably be asked if inter- 
ference with our own supply lines isn’t 
a matter of enough concern to call for 
vigorous corrective measures. 
e 


DETOUR WEATHER: As if they 
were not already sufficiently burdened with 
equipment and manpower troubles, the 
southwestern roads this month have been 
hit by extraordinarily high waters which 
at one time or another have tied up busy 
main lines in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Missouri. De- 


tails appear in this issue’s news pages. 


e 
SAILING DAYS: An adaptation of the 
old “sailing day” plan for dispatching 1.c.1. 
shipments—known as the Hartford Plan 
and worked out successfully, with the co- 
operation of shippers, on the New Haven— 
attracted considerable attention at a recent 
conference of eastern roads seeking ways 
to clean up an embarrassing accumulation 
of merchandise freight at transfers and 
freight houses. The report of the meeting 
sent out by Car Service Division Chairman 
Kendall is discussed in the news pages. 

8 


MILITARY OBJECTIVE: The rail- 
road was first employed extensively as a 
military instrument in the American Civil 
War, and since that time, as warfare has 
become more and more highly mechanized, 
military operations have become increas- 
ingly dependent upon reliable and adequate 
rail service to keep the supply lines fluid. 
One of our editorials this week points out 
how the Army has neglected opportunities, 
in times of peace, to exercise its influence 


to insure the development of a domestic ” 


railway system fully adequate to its war- 
time requirements. It suggests also that 
the rapid growth of the Army Transporta- 
tion Association is creating an organization 
through which the weight of the armed 
forces could be brought to bear properly 
and effectively against political and eco- 
nomic developments dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the most important medium of mili- 
tary transportation. 
3 

BRIEFLY NOTED: Transactions of 
the April 24 meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
Association, keld in lieu of the annual con- 
vention in keeping with the O.D.T. ban 
on such gatherings, are reported on page 
754. ... Having made up its mind to hear 
Georgia’s charge of conspiracy against the 
railroads, the Supreme Court quickly dis- 
missed the roads’ petition for further hear- 
ing on the implications of rate-making by 
court procedures. . . . Defending his opti- 
mistic estimates of the railroads’ post-war 
payrolls, Retirement Board Chairman Lat- 
imer continued his advocacy of bigger bene- 
fits for the brothers. . . . Professor Cun- 
ningham brings some air cargo enthusiasts’ 
predictions down to earth. . . . General 
Ayres foresees the largest ton-mile move- 
ment in history in this year’ second quar- 
ter, unless munitions output is cut back. 
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The Week at a Glance 


HITTING BELOW THE BELT: 
Railroad officers and employees who take 
justifiable pride in the remarkable safety 
record achieved in recent years by their 
cooperative efforts cannot regard with com- 
placency those recurring outbursts of un- 
informed and sometimes malicious criticism 
of one phase of that accomplishment—train 
accident reduction—which have been crop- 
ping up in the press and on the radio with 
shocking frequency of late. A recent article 
in “Harper’s,” a series of hysterical blasts 
by a radio commentator and columnist who 
has never been credited with any excep- 
tional endowment of knowledge of pure or 
applied technology, and a garbled and 
sinister compilation of misrepresentations 
in “Magazine Digest”—these examples of 
reportorial irresponsibility have now been 
followed by an ill-begotten piece in a St. 
Louis newspaper which appears to have 
been deliberately calculated to stir up 
‘public clamor against the railroads over 
a sin they haven’t committed. This week’s 
leading editorial discusses this egregious 
misuse of the freedom of the press. 

* 
PREPARING FOR ADVERSITY: 
Another article in the series reviewing the 
recent history and current financial position 
of railway companies that have been im- 
proving their capital structure and reducing 
their annual charges through refinancing 
operations appears this week on page 745. 
It outlines the details of a new $79 million 
issue successfully marketed by the Erie. 
Upon completion of this transaction, which 
is particularly noteworthy because the road 
emerged from drastic reorganization pro- 
ceedings only a little more than 3 years 
ago, the Erie will have accomplished a 
66 per cent reduction in annual charges 
since 1937. 

a 
WELDED BOILERS: A prediction 
that a considerable number of welded loco- 
motive boilers will be in use on American 
railroads in a few years, and that their use 
will solve some operating perpiexities, con- 
cludes a feature article, on page 752, based 
on a recently delivered technical paper pre- 
pared by James Partington of the American 
Locomotive Company. That prediction will 
not come true, however, this authority 
warns, until railroad men acquaint them- 
selves with the advantages of welded boilers 
and the requirements of the welding code 
rules, and thus through personal conviction 
become active advocates of their more gen- 
eral installation on the railroads. 

8 
SOME QUESTIONS: An editorial this 
week points out why the railroads are par- 
ticularly good post-war prospects for the 
output of the machine tool builders, and 
then proceeds to suggest some of the ques- 
tions to which the manufacturers will want 
answers from the railroads in order to 
meet their needs most effectively. The 
wider use of roller bearings and the re- 
finements incident to the general introduc- 
tion of streamlined passenger equipment are 
only two examples of the new situations to 
be met in designing shop machinery for 
the railroads of the future. 
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BRIDGE CAPACITY in 1 


speeds present war effort 


IN 1925, when the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey replaced its original Newark Bay Bridge 
structure with a new four-track railroad bridge 
— considered the largest four-track drawbridge 
assembly in the world — all signal, control and 
power circuits were equipped with Okonite 
wires and cables as was the original bridge. 
This bridge enabled the Jersey Central to oper- 
ate more trains into its terminal — a speed-up 
that is helpful in these days of troop and 
material movements. 

Long, failure-free service performed by 
Okonite cables on the earlier bridge and on the 
rest of the system influenced the railroad to use 
Okonite for this larger structure—a wise choice, 


as the “new” bridge now is 20 years old. 
The main power supply is carried from 


Elizabethport té the bridge through two | 


Okonite-Callender paper insulated cables. On 
the bridge proper, these power feeders are 
Okonite non-leaded steel tape armored cables 
cleated to the structure. From there, across 
channel to the center control pier, Okonite lead 
covered steel wire armored submarine cable. 
delivers the power. All are 3-conductor, 2,200- 
volt cables. 

Okonite wire was also used by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey for all control, signal 
and incidental wiring on the present bridge. 
The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


Perverted Use of Freedom of the Press 


Freedom of the press is the most essential bulwark of 
liberty. But abuse of that freedom, by misstatement or 
perversion of facts to accomplish an unworthy end, can 
do incalculable harm. Railway Age, in an editorial in 
its issue of April 14, called attention to such an abuse 
of its freedom by “Magazine Digest,” and now has to 
call attention to a similar abuse of it by the “St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch.” 

“Magazine Digest” published an article on railway 
accidents which it said was “adapted from Railway 
Age” and the authorship of which it attributed to 
W. R. Triem of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The ar- 
ticle wholly misrepresented the facts regarding railroad 
accidents, their causes and their means of prevention. 
The five-sixths of -it containing the misrepresentations 
never appeared in any form in Railway Age, and never 
were written in any form by Mr. Triem. Their attribu- 
tion to Railway Age and Mr. Triem was a complete 
fabrication. 


Railway Management Stigmatized 


But the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch,” which always 
displays animus toward the railways, made haste to re- 
publish the article in its issue of April 11 and to publish 
in the same issue an editorial in which it stated: “In an 
article in Railway Age he (Mr. Triem) said exactly 
what this newspaper has been saving for a long time; 
that the railroads are woefully behind in installing ade- 
quate safety equipment. . . . He proposes the firmest 
corrective we have seen proposed: legislation by Con- 
gress to hold railroads criminally liable for preventable 
accidents.” Mr. Triem never made any such statements 
or proposed the “corrective” attributed to him; but the 
“Post-Dispatch’s” editorial, which was entitled ‘“Con- 
gress Should Force Protection of Public,” was an en- 
dorsement of them. 

The “Post-Dispatch’s” editorial, which has been 
quoted in several newspapers, shows it knows virtually 
nothing about the true causes and preventives of rail- 
way accidents ; that it used Railway Age’s name to give 
an odor of authority to its ignorance; and that its pur- 
pose was to injure the private management of the rail- 
road industry by unjustifiably inciting public sentiment 
against it. The incontrovertible record, as is known by 
everybody who has ever studied it, proves that a great 
majority of railroad accidents always have been and 
still are due to faifares of employees to observe operat- 
ing rules and properly utilize safety appliances already 
provided. That the “Post-Dispatch,” in its pretended 
zeal for railroad safety, did not advocate legislation for 
criminal punishment of employees as well as railroads 
for “preventable accidents” shows its sinister purpose of 
stigmatizing railway management. 

The demonstration that a large majority of railway 
accidents are due to “man-failures” is to be found both 


in the annual accident statistics of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and in the history of the principal 
means by which railway accidents have been greatly 
reduced. The first conference based on the fact that 
most railway accidents were due to “man-failures,” 
and resulting in the creation of a committee represent- 
ing both management and employees to promote “safety 
first,” was held on the Chicago & North Western at 
Baraboo, Wis., in August, 1910. The writer attended 
this conference. He believed the method adopted had 
greater promise than any that had ever been tried. 
Therefore, Railway Age reported the conference at 
length, published an editorial regarding it, and thereby 
started in its columns a campaign which caused forma- 
tion of “safety-first” management-employee committees 
throughout the country. Ever since then management 
and employees on most railways have been loyally co- 
operating in behalf of “safety first.” The railways 
meantime have greatly increased and are still increasing 
their use of every available kind of safety appliances; 
but is has been principally by the cooperation of man- 
agement and emplovees that their safety record has 
been made as good as that of any other industry in the 
world. 

Enormous increases of freight and passenger traffic, 
inability to get adequate materials and new equipment, 
and heavy losses of experienced employees, have caused 
the railway accident record to be somewhat marred dur- 
ing the present war. Nevertheless, it has continued to 
be incomparably better than before the “safety-first” 
movement was started. In the five years ending with 
1910 the railways had an average of only 451 employees 
for each one killed in an accident ; in the five years end- 
ing with 1943 they had an average of 1571 employees 
for each one thus killed—a reduction of 71 per cent in 
fatalities to employees in proportion to their number. 
In the five years ending with 1910 the railways carried 
an average of 2,503,000 passengers for each one killed ; 
in the five years ending with 1943, an average of 7,183,- 
000 passengers for each one killed—a reduction of 65 
per cent in fatalities to passengers in proportion to the 
number carried. 


Calculated and Libelous Lying 


In view of this record of achievement, railway man- 
agement, Mr. Triem and Railway Age naturally resent 
the calculated and libelous lying about what they have 
done and said which has been disseminated by part of 
the press. If there is any reason for making railroads 
or their employees criminally liable for “preventable” 
accidents which most of them do their utmost to pre- 
vent, there is much more reason for making the press 
criminally liable for abuse of its freedom by the inten- 
tional dissemination of false propaganda having the 
plain purpose of injuring those attacked. 





Making a Science of 
Military Transportation 


The recently organized Army Transportation Asso- 
ciation already has 23 local chapters, listed in an item 
. in our news pages, and a membership in excess of 
10,000, and is growing rapidly. The opportunities of 
this organization for service to the national defense and 
to the transportation industry, and for. the advancement 
of the professional competence of its members, are so 
large that it deserves the unreserved cooperation of 
the railroad industry, with generous participation of 
railroad men —civilian as well as military —in its 
activities. 

The relative importance of transportation to armed 
conflict has been advancing by geometric progression 
as warfare has become more and more mechanized—but 
without, as yet, its having achieved formal and perma- 
nent recognition from the military as a specialized and 
complex technique requiring the same degree of atten- 
tion as is given to artillery, ordnance and the supply of 
food and munitions. At one time, armies “lived off the 
land” for food and often, when horses and mules were 
a principal reliance, for transportation. That is, mili- 
tary planners did not have to calculate on such supplies 
in advance of actual fighting. They were already in 
existence, and all the military had to do was to go out 
and appropriate them. 

This condition has changed completely, and the prob- 
lem of supply, including adequate transportation, has 
become central to modern conflict. There is no more 
“living off the land” for either food or transportation 
in the areas of battle. A retreating enemy doesn’t leave 
much of either behind, and unless the advancing army 


Time for Pa to Assert Himself 





is thoroughly equipped with supplies and its own instru- 
ments of transportation, its advance will be of limited 
extent. 

The Army has not only learned this lesson well but, 
in theaters of operation, has also become proficient in 
the technique of rapidly providing the best in transpor- 
tation—by any and all agencies—depending upon the 
exigencies of any situation with which the enemy con- 
fronts it. In the preservation and further perfection of 
this highly important technique, the Army Transporta- 
tion Association should prove an invaluable instrument 
for the nation’s future defense. In its post-war meet- 
ings and publications, the Association should be able 
to weigh the transportation experience of the present 
war in a manner to lay a groundwork of principles for 
a science of military transportation and to provide a 
widespread education in these principles. The ministra- 
tions of such an Association should prevent war-time 
lessons in military transportation from being so largely 
forgotten, except by a relatively few individuals, in the 
periods between major wars, as has happened here- 
tofore. 

The opportunities of the Army Transportation As- 
sociation, however, transcend the foregoing important 
but rather obvious functions. The Army in this war, al- 
though it has provided means of transportation in 
theaters of operation, has continued to “live off the 
land” as far as domestic transportation is concerned. 
That is, while the Army made its plans for the utili- 
zation of domestic transportation before the present 
war, it did not concern itself with the adequacy of the 
supply. Now, as it has turned out, military demands 
have pressed the domestic transportation machine be- 
yond its utmost capacity. For example, the Army would 
doubtless be very happy today if the capacity of the 
railways between the Mis- 
sissippi valley and the Pa- 
cific coast were double what 
it actually is. Yet, in the 
period before the war, noth- 
ing was heard from the 
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Army when such questions 
as subsidies to railroad com- 
petitors or the railroads’ 
efforts to secure relief from 
the long - and - short - haul 
clause were under discus- 
sion. _If these questions 
had been answered more in 
accord with equitable treat- 
ment for the railroads, the 
railroads would have en- 
joyed greater credit and 
would, consequently, have 
made greater investments in 
‘aie plant in the period prior to 
“y ay the warefhan actually were 
ef Hes made. They would, there- 
MG fore, have had more capac- 
ity to serve the war program 
than they actually have. 
An active military trans- 
portation association in time 
of peace could be a force of 
the greatest service to the 
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national welfare by its informed alertness to untoward 
transportation developments which might be a threat to 
national security in.time of war. It would be the duty 
and opportunity of such an organization to speak with 
the authority of disinterested knowledge in behalf of 
the continued health and development of all instrumen- 
talities of transportation of préved usefulness to the 
nation at war. The railways, as the most important 
medium of military transportation, will certainly want 
to play their full part in assisting this worthy organiza- 
tion in the realization of its great potentialities for the 
advancement of the national security. 


Post-War Railway 
Shop Machinery 


How much and what kind of machinery will be 
needed in railway shops after the war? Machine tool 
huilders would like to know the answer to this question, 
and so would some of the best-informed railway tool 
supervisors and shop experts who admit lack of definite 
knowledge regarding certain trends in equipment main- 
tenance practice and shop machine requirements of the 
future. Unquestionably, this is a matter of great impor- 
tance to railways as well as to the machine builders. 

In ordinary times. the automotive industry, for ex- 
ample, which is geared to high production and generally 
changes models each year, buys so much more machine 
equipment annually than railroads do that many ma- 
chine manufacturers almost totally disregard the rail- 
way market. Others recognize the steadying influence 
of railway purchases, which aggregate, over the years, a 
sizable volume of machine units, and cultivate railway 
business by developing both standard and special-pur- 
pose machines adapted to railway requirements. 

At present, an increasing number of these manufac- 
turers look on the potential railway market for shop ma- 
chinery after the war as one bright spot in an otherwise 
rather drab picture, because (1) railroads, with large 
purchasing power indicated for a considerable period 
after the war, will be in a position to buy needed equip- 
ment; (2) they are one of the few present essential in- 
dustries not heavily re-tooled during the war period: 
(3) cumulative heavy wear, obsolescence and deferred 
replacements will make their need for modern machine 
equipment probably greater than ever experienced. 

The big need and demand will be, as always, for 
standard types of machine tools, such as lathes, shapers, 
boring machines, millers and grinders, with emphasis 
on rugged construction, accuracy, ease and convenience 
of operation. In many individual instances, high pro- 
ductive capacity will be required for standardized rail- 
way machining operations. 

Special-purpose machinés built for railways by the 
manufacturers include lathes for turning locomotive and 
car wheels, center drive lathes for turning both journals 
simultaneously, gap lathes for turning the journals of 
mounted car wheels, car wheel grinding machines, etc. 
Looking into the future, there are many questions about 
these machines, some of which can be answered fairly 
easily and others with much more difficulty. 

For example, the widely increased use of roller bear- 
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ings makes it fairly obvious that new wheel lathes, or 


lathes with new face plates, designed to accommodate 
the roller bearing housings, must be installed unless rail- 
roads want to go to the expense of removing these 
housings every time they need to turn a pair of tires 
and, further, use objectionably long driving dogs due to 
supporting the wheels on axle centers instead of journal 
collets. With axles for streamline passenger equipment 
requiring all-over finish, including grinding and polish- 
ing, center drive axle lathes are no longer well adapted 
for this operation, and if an end drive lathe is substi- 
tuted what particular features not already included. in 
the standard engine lathe would seem to be required ? 

Will railway car wheels of the future have to be bal- 
anced in the interest of smooth operation and, if so, 
what balancing machine characteristics are required, and 
especially, how can the unbalance be corrected? Will 
car wheels be ground more generally in the post-war 
period than at present and, if so, on what type of ma- 
chine? In connection with balancing wheels, will car 
wheels be finish-turned all over including the plates 
and hubs and will this work be done by the manufac- 
turer or the railroads? What special new types of ma- 
chines and equipment will be required for the mainte- 
nance of Diesel power? 

These and many similar questions are what machine 
tool manufacturers are asking the railroads. They de- 
serve earnest consideration and authoritative answers. 


Mexicans Give Us a Lift 


When the final story of the American railroads in 
this war has been written, a chapter of interest and 
significance will record the substantial part that Mexi- 
cans contributed in helping to maintain thousands of 
miles of war-burdened tracks at a time when, for lack 
of other labor, these tracks would surely have become 
seriously weakened, with unquestioned adverse effect 
upon our war effort. It was a fortunate day for the 
American railroads back in May, 1943, when the state 
departments of the two countries, in conjunction with 
the War Manpower Commission and immigration 
officers, negotiated agreements permitting the entry of 
6,000 Mexican citizens into the United States for un- 
skilled labor on the railroads, a number that was sub- 
sequently raised to 20,000 in June of that year, to 
40,000 in March, 1944, to 50,000 in the following July, 
and, early last month, to a new ceiling of 75,000. 

At no time has the full quota of Mexicans been in 
the country, but the number at work and the number 
of different roads employing them have risen steadily, 
with increasing satisfaction on the part of both the 
Mexicans and the railroads. To April 14, the last date 
for which figures are available, 104,589 Mexican work- 
ers had moved in on the railroads of the country, and 
more than 52,000 were then at work. Beginning with 
the few roads in the Southwest and Pacific Coast that 
were first to employ Mexicans under the new arrange- 
ments, the number employing them has increased to 
36 in all parts of the country, with more than 24 roads 
recently requesting quota increases to meet their man- 
power requirements. 

In every important respect the employment of the 
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citizens of our neighbor to the south has been a suc- 
cess, with benefits to all concerned. Carefully drawn 
agreements guarantee the Mexicans working condi- 
tions and pay equal to those of our native workers, 
with free transportation to and from their points of 


departure in Mexico. Other agreements or under- 
standings protect American workers in their jobs 
today and after the war. The agreements signed by 
the railroads have been burdensome in some respects, 
and have caused them trouble and expense, but the 
railroads have benefited by the labor gained, and our 
Mexican friends have proved themselves good laborers 
wherever employed, whether on the track, in the shop, 
or when assigned to the handling of freight or store- 
house material. 

Mexico, too, stands to benefit from the arrangement. 
Through the experience of its citizens on the railways 
of the United States, it will ultimately have over 100,- 
000 trained potential employees for its own railways, 
to follow up its present deterinined efforts, being made 
with the aid of the United States Railway Mission to 
Mexico, to put those railways in sound physical con- 
dition. 


Operating Switches 


The Missouri Pacific’s analysis of accidents on its 
lines recently developed that some 50 per cent of the 
train accidents were caused by improper operation of 
switches. An analysis anywhere will show that im- 
proper switch operation is a highly troublesome source 
of accidents. 

After consideration of the best means of correcting 
the situation, the Missouri Pacific decided upon the use 
of diagrammatic and photographic slides, with an 
accompanying sound recording. The result is a highly 
instructive film, dealing entirely with the operation of 
switches, and having the outstanding value of being 
specific as to the causes of accidents at switches and 
their remedies. Each rule covering switch operation 
is graphically illustrated, showing the right and wrong 
methods, while the sound recording describes how the 
right method prevents accidents and the wrong method 
may cause them. A recent accident is graphically 
depicted and described. In addition, three accidents on 
other railways are shown, the necessary information 
having been obtained from I. C. C. reports. 

Fifteen projection and sound recording machines 
have been purchased, one for each division on the sys- 
tem. As soon as possible, further films will be prepared 
covering violations of rules in other respects that lead 
to accidents. 

The Missouri Pacific has always stressed employee 
training. However, this and other instances described 
recently in the Railway Age show that the present 
shortage of experienced help does have at least one 
advantage. It has stressed the need for employee train- 
ing on the railways. In peace-time the railways were 
beginning to lag behind other industries in a scientific 
approach to this problem, perhaps because the ranks 
then were loaded down with men of many years’ 
experience. The need was apparently not as -pressing 
when practically every fireman was a qualified engine- 
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man and every brakeman a qualified conductor. Even 
under those circumstances, employee training should not 
have been neglected. Now it is a must. 


Railway Supplies for China 


Recent announcements that 39 of a group of 110 
Chinese engineers, who are to be trained on American 
railways, already have arrived in this country, leads to 
an interesting speculation regarding the influence that 
this program may have upon the wider adoption and 
more extensive use of American railway equipment, 
materials and supplies in China after the war. Accord- 
ing to present plans, it is anticipated that the remainder 
of the trainees will arrive later this year. A group of 
this size is bound to exert considerable influence in 
the choice of the materials which enter into railway 
operation and maintenance. 

All of these men, it is said, are English speaking 
graduate engineers of Chinese colleges with a minimum 
of three years’ continuous experience on Chinese rail- 
ways. They have been selected for their ability, lead- 
ership, scholastic attainments and aptitude for railway 
work. It is anticipated that all of them will receive 
special training and practical experience by being trans- 
ferred periodically from place to place within the United 
States. The main purpose is to familiarize them with 
the science of modern American railroading so that, 
upon ‘their return to their native country at the ex- 
piration of their training periods, they will be able to 
help Chinese railways meet the urgent needs of war 
and the reclamation and rehabilitation of China. 

Apparently, in the course of their training they will 
be assigned to American railroads with topographic 
conditions somewhat similar to those of Chinese rail- 
way lines. The plan was initiated some time ago by 
the Chinese government and is being developed through 
the Chinese Supplies Commission in the United States. 
A Chinese-American committee of five members is 
supervising the program along lines laid out by Brig. 
Gen. Charles D. Young, Deputy Director of the O. D. 
T., with the cooperation of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Basically, the plan is not new, since many individuals 
have been trained on various railways in the United 
States and Canada, by similar methods, during the last 
20 years. Nevertheless, the training of more than 100 
Chinese engineers marks a new departure much broader 
in scope, and one bound to exert a strong influence for 
the wider adoption and use of American rolling stock, 
work equipment, tools, railway materials and supplies 
of all kinds, particularly those items that make for 
increased efficiency and faster production. 

Living up to their proverb which says that a picture 
is worth a thousand words, the Chinese are blazing 
new trails by selecting the right pictures for their 
specially selected trainees. Experience is a thorough 
teacher, and during their training period these men 
constantly will be in touch with modern equipment, 
appliances and methods of all types. The plan has the 
germ of a new era of railroading in China, with a close 
relationship of American methods and materials to the 
development. 
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Erie Bonds Are Quickly Oversubscribed 


Three issues are awarded on unusually close competitive bidding. 
Road’s capital. position is excellent as fixed charges are pushed 
down to $4,965,000 from $14,546,710 prior to reorganization 








Capitalization? 
Fixed Interest Debt: 
First Mortgage, New York 


& Erie, 4%,- 


First Mortgage, Chicago & Erie, 5%, due 
9 

First Consolidated Mortgage, Series A, 
4, To Be ep OR eg ee AP ere ey are 
First Consolidated Mortgage, Series B, 
v el, cist ee 
First Consolidated Mortgage, Series E, 
356%, due W964: ©4020 ores os nieve, 
First Consolidated Mortgage, Series F, 
EUG Oo | ii manner 
First Consolidated Mortgage, Series G, 
BO A a ee ee ecccee 
First Consolidated Mortgage, Series H, 
PGT TSS C6 RR SIH cr ricier 
Secured Serial 344% Notes ............ 
Collateral Trust 4% Notes ............ 
TotaL Fixep INTEREST Dest, Ex- 


CLUSIVE OF EQUIPMENT OBLIGATIONS 


Equipment Obligations 


TotaL Fixep INTEREST DEBT 


Contingent Interest Debt: 


Income Mortgage 412% Bonds, due 2015 


Totat Dest 
Capital Stock: 


ce eee rere eee 


referred Stock, Series A, 5% ($100 par) 


First and Second Preferred, 


lative, 
Common 


Total Capitalization’ . 


non-cumu- 


Annual Requirements 


Fixep CHARGES: 
Fixed Rentals, 
Fixed Interest 


TotaL FixEp CHARGES .. 


Contingent Charges: 
Contingent Interest® 


a ee 


ToTaL F1xeEp AND CONTINGENT CHARGES 


— Requirements and Dividends: 


inking Funds: 


First Mortgage, Erie & Jersey _R.R... 
First Mortgage, Genesee River : 
Refunding & Improvement Mortgage .. 


First Mortgage, Ohio Division 


First Consolidated Mortgage, Series B 
First Consolidated Mortgage, Series F’ 
First Consolidated Mortgage, Series G? 


General Mortgage® 
Redemption of Notes 


Dividends on Preferred Stock .. 


Total 


ToTraL ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS 


Notes: 


1 Excludes capital stock and funded debt held in treasury of the company or pledge 
2 Payment irrevocably provided for through cash deposit. As of March 15, 1945, a 


At Dec. 31, 1944, 


Giving 


Table I—Capitalization 


Reorganized Company 


Etfect to Present 


Refinancing 


$130,000" 
17,094,000 
12,000,000 


13,000,000 
33,900,000 
40.000,000 


5,500,000 
4,000,000 


Prior to Re- 
Organization 


Dec. 31, 1944 Dec. 22, 1941 Dec. 21, 1941 


$130,000 
17,094,000 
12,000,000 
74,212,650 
13,000,000 


$2,482,000 
18,000,000 
12,000,000 

5,955,850 
74,908,650 


14,000,000 





$125,624,000 





$125,936,650 


$127,346,500 


$264,958,825 



































of these bonds had been surrendered and paid. i : 
3 Due $500,000 on March 15 in each year 1946 to 1952, inclusive. 
is $3,500,000. A maximum of $4,375,000 of series I 4% bonds due January 1, 


issued to’replace the Series B bonds securing these not 
4 Equipment trust obligations were reduced $502,000 


14,736,000! 14,736,000 21,350,000 21,350,000 
$140,360,000  $140,672,650 $148,696,500 $286,308,825 
50,475,9255 50,475,925 52,642,425 ..... ae 
$190,835,925  $191,148,575 $201,338,925 $286,308,825 
$40,340,523 $40,340,523 $38,999,223 $..... 
RG Ae 9, AOE 63,761,400 
98,231,715 98,231,715 97,832,029... 7 
RCT SOMES Mo yOety 151,106,700 
$138,572,238  $138,572,238 $136,831,252 $214,868,100 
$329,408,163  $329,720,813 $338,170,177 $501,176,925 
t ————————E —————————E—EE 
$484,471 $514,479 $1,713,668. $1,728,315 
4,480,805 5,464,484 5:397,328 12,053,890 
$4,965,276 $5,978,963 $7,110,996 $13,782,205 
2,282,951 2,282,951 2,371,039 2,130 
$7,248,227 $8,261,914 $9,482,035 $13,784,335 
¢ $.. $.. $83,358 
aha Ss Ne 62,398 
ba ; cee 359.745 
180,000 180,000 180,000 180,000 
fn a 300,000 300,000 ......... 
369,500 Se) 4 eee ee re 
263,212 263,212 263,212 
500,000 Rc ee a - 
2,017,026 2,017,026  1,949,9619 2,550,456 
$3,329,738 $3,260,238 $2,693,173 $3,240,957 
$10,577,965 $11,522,152 $12,175,208 $17,025,292 
Eee & > 








es 


d. 
li but $117,000 


Present amount outstanding 
1995, will be 


to $14,234,000 on March 31, 1945. 


5 $95,000 of Income Mortgage bonds have been purchased for sinking fund purposes since’ Janu- 


ary 1, 1945. 


® Maximum accumulation 13'4% of principal amount; accumulation within maximum payable in 


any event. 


7 Increases annually by an amount equivalent to interest on bonds acquired by sinking fund. 
nual payment of $369,500 and amounts equal to : | 
the sinking fund are contingent upon earnings computed as provided in the mortgage. 


An 


interest on the bonds retired by operation of 


Sinking 


fund payments may be used to retire bonds of any series of first consolidated mortgage bonds 


except Series I. 


8 Payable if earned. as provided in mortgage. 


® Dividends are cumulative up to but not exceeding 15%. 
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N APRIL 17, the Erie awarded 
$79,400,000 of first consolidated 
mortgage bonds, through competitive 
bidding, as follows : $33,900,000 of series 
F bonds, dated January 1, 1945, and due 
January 1, 1990, and $40,000,000 of 
Series G bonds, dated January 1, 1945, 
and due January 1, 2000, to Morgan 
Stanley & Co., and associates, on a bid 
of 99.389 for a 3% per cent interest 
coupon; and $5,500,000 of series H 
bonds, dated March 15, 1945, and due 
March 15, 1953, to Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
and associates, on a bid of 99.33 for a 
2 per cent interest rate. Bidding for the 
series F and G bonds was unusually 
close with Halsey, Stuart & Co. naming 
a price of 99.33 for a 3% per cent 
coupon, a difference of only 59 cents 
per $1,000 bonds. The bid on the larger 
issues represents an interest cost to the 
Erie of about 3.15 per cent and on the 
smaller issue of 2.09 per cent. 
Reoffered by Morgan, Stanley & Co. 
at 100.65, subject to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approval, the series 
F and G bonds were quickly oversub- 
scribed and the subscription books 
closed. The series H bonds were re- 
offered at 100. 


Purpose of Issue 


Pro-eeds received from the. sale, 
$78,911,621, exclusive of accrued in- 
terest, together with company funds, 
will be used to redeem as soon as prac- 
tical le $5,500,000 of secured 3% ‘per 
cent notes, dated March 15, 1943, and 
due March 15, 1953, at 102 and accrued 
interest; and, on July 1, 1945, the entire 
$87,185,500 issue of first consolidated 
mortgage series B 4 per cent bonds due 
1995, at 105 and accrued interest. These 
latter bonds, which were issued in 1941 
at the time of the Erie’s reorganization, 
are held as follows: $1,723,000 un- 
pledged in the company’s treasury; 
$11,250,000 pledged as collateral to 
secure $9,000,000 of serial 314 per cent 
notes (of which $5,500,000 are redeem- 
able as set forth above and are secured 
by $6,875,000 of series B bonds and 
$3,500,000 are non-redeemable and are 
secured by $4,375,000 of series B 
bonds); $73,392,500 in hands of the 
public ; and $820,000 held by the Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Co.—$5,000 as scrip 
agent, against outstanding scrip for 
series B bonds, and $815,000 as ex- 
change-depository, for distribution to 
old creditors. 

The Erie proposes to issue, in con- 
junction with the sale of the series F, 
G and H bonds, not exceeding $4,375,- 
000 of first consolidated mortgage 4 per 
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cent bonds, series I, and is seeking con- 
sents from holders of the $3,500,000 of 
non-callable secured serial notes, to the 
substitution of series I bonds for the 
series B bonds pledged as security. 


Reduction in Capitalization 


When the Erie emerged from re- 
ceivership on December 22, 1941, its 
fixed debt, exclusive of equipment obli- 
gations, had been cut from $264,958,825 
to $127,346,500, a decrease of $137,612,- 
325 or 52 per cent. Fixed interest, 
rentals, etc., had been reduced from 
$14,546,710 in 1937, the last complete 
year of the old charges, to $7,110,996, 
a decrease of $7,435,714 or 51 per cent. 
Between then and December 31, 1944, 
the railroad succeeded in further reduc- 
ing fixed charges to $5,978,963. Now, 
by means of the present refunding opera- 
tion, last year’s refunding, debt retire- 
ment, etc., annual fixed charges have 


been pushed down to $4,965,276, a total 
reduction, as compared with 1937 
charges, of $9,581,434 or 66 per cent. 

Table I herein shows in detail the 
Erie’s capitalization and annual require- 
ments prior to reorganization, imme- 
diately after reorganization, at Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, and after giving effect to 
the present refinancing. Footnotes in- 
dicate reductions in capitalization that 
have taken place or have been provided 
for so far this year. A summary of 
earnings for the ten years ended De- 
— 31, 1944, is presented in Table 
II. 

As will be noted, the Erie has no 
important near-term maturities. The 
secured serial notes mature $500,000 
annually until 1952, .followed by the 
new $5,500,000 of series H bonds due 
in 1953. © 

The road’s next maturity will be 
in 1964, almost 20 years hence, when 
the $13,000,000 (less sinking fund re- 


tirements) of first consolidated 34% per 
cent series E bonds will come due. 

In addition to the funded debt listed 
in the table, the company was obligated, 
as of December 31, 1944, to pay the 
State of New York over a period of 
years $3,488,718, with interest, in re- 
spect of grade crossing eliminations. 
There were also outstanding as of the 
year-end, $417,000 of obligations ~ of 
lessor. companies and $1,197,890 par 
value of capital stock of lessor com- 
panies, the charges in connection with 
which are included as part of total 
fixed charges under rent for leased 
roads. 

There are $2,913,000 of bonds of the 
Buffalo Creek Railroad guaranteed as to 
principal, interest and sinking fund 
jointly by the Erie and another proprie- 
tary company. In addition, the com- 
pany is liable with other proprietary 
railroads, as lessees, with respect to 
principal and interest on $50,000,000 of 











Table II—_Summary of Earnings 


Railway Railway . Operating Net Railway Income 

Operating Operating atio Operating Available for 
Years Revenues Expenses lo ncome Fixed Charges* 
i De ee $156,720,899 $109,122,118 69.63 $16,324,332 $17,894,120 
LS ees Arce 157,893,223 104,127,772 65.95 19,807,691 20,490,838 
1. re ae 133,353,572 84,642,470 63.47 24,372,831 24,982,265 
| eee 106,845,421 72,149,109 67.53 20,931,583 21,778,543 
ee 86,606,613 61,662,046 71.20 13,853,996 13,977,835 
Sea 81,217,363 59,372,910 : 73.40 11,464,135 12,148,915 
SOT. 6 sceseoee 69,509,060 56,103,282 80.71 3,214,328 3,595,948 
1 rn ree 83,925,726 60,997,804 72.68 13,614,008 14,118,317 
SDS acaiweeeaetes 85,005,111 58,882,551 69.27 16,338,791 16,910,815 
SDs Soi. Sha Sek xe 75,126,702 54,793,414 72.93 12,960,726 13,884,626 

Notes: 


* Deficit. 


The company was in reorganization from January 18, 1938, to December 22, 1941. 


1 Federal income taxes were accrued only in respect of income f 


Fixed Contingent Net 

Charges? harges* Income 
$5,978,963 $3,691,788 $8,223,369 

6,125,483 4,085,090 10,280,265 

6,784,311 3,295,218 14,902,736 
13,782,205 127,466 7,868,872 
13,958,672 4,900 14,263 
13,593,536 4,900 1,449,521* 
14,368,842 4,900 10,777,794* 
14,546,710 4,900 433,293* 
14,710,901 4,900 2,195,014 
14,732,126 4,900 852,400* 


or the years 1936, 1941, 1942, 1943 and 1944, For these years, federal income and 


excess profits tax accruals were as follows: 1936—$30,000; 1941—$1,410,233; 1942—$10,717,656; 1943—$17,549,958; 1944—$11,818,074. Such 
federal income taxes have been deducted before arriving at the amounts shown under the heading Income Available for Fixed Charges. 


2 Total fixed charges in this table from January 1, 1935, to December 22, 1941, include fixed interest charges_on the 
rentals for leased roads as they existed from time to time prior to reorganization on December 22, 1941. 


debt of the ‘company and 
For the period from December 22, 


1941, to December 31, 1944, they include fixed interest charges on the debt and rentals for leased roads as they existed from time to time sub- 


sequent to the reorganization. 


3 Includes income applied to sinking funds as follows: $15,140 in 1941 and $563,212 each year in 1942, 1943 and 1944. 


Mortgage and General Mortgage require that a Capital Reserve Fund be provided for out of available net income. Amounts credited to this fund 


for 1942, 1943 and 1944 were: 


The First Consolidated 


; 1942 1943 1944 
DUE, ek MPT PPRUEIIIIED sino os in ohio soc cio 9 953s oo cial nis ss -aalns ooo so sie pelos ae Ue oie ose wi nisere Sole sie ts bieimiet aslets aeiaisints $2,667,071 $3,157,864 $3,134,418 


Less amounts charged to income for depreciation of roadway ptoperty and amortization of road defense pro- 
jects, after deducting amounts charged to road depreciation reserves for service loss on retirements ........ 


Appropriations from income credited to Capital Expenditures Fund Reserves 
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ee 


1,640,886 1,368,826 1,725,581 
$1,026,185 $1,789,038 $1,408,837 
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bonds and interest and sinking fund 
payments on $30,048,000 of bonds of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana. The 
company also has guaranteed the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on $400,- 
000 of the Blossburg Coal Company first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due July 1, 
1937, owned by a wholly owned sab- 
sidiary of the company. 

Prior to its reorganization, $1,484,800 
of the New York & Greenwood Lake 
Railway prior lien 5 per cent bonds were 
issued and guaranteed by the Erie and 
have matured. Of these, $1,461,700 
have been acquired by the company and 
pledged under the first consolidated 
mortgage. For payment of the remain- 
ing $23,100, together with all interest 
thereon, $32,143 has been deposited in 
trust with the trustee under the mort- 
gage securing these bonds, pursuant to 
decree of the United States. District 
Court of New Jersey, dated April 3, 
1944. 


Taxes 


The Erie’s tax burden has increased 
materially in the last three years. Total 
taxes in 1940 of $6,984,241 and in 1941 
of $9,175,224 increased to a peak of 
$27,045,964 in 1943 and to $24,015,419 
in 1944. Taxes in 1944 were divided 
$7,822,081 for state and local taxes, 
$11,818,074 for income and _ excess 
profits taxes, $4,084,763 for unemploy- 
ment and railroad retirement taxes, and 
$290,501 capital stock and miscellaneous 
taxes. 

The $7,822,081 accrued for state and 
local taxes: includes $3,071,314 paid in 
1944 to the State of New Jersey for 
interest on defaulted state taxes for 
years 1933 to 1940, inclusive. Follow- 
ing a decision last June by the New 
Jersey court of errors and appeals hold- 
ing unconstitutional the cancellation of 
interest penalties on delinquent railroad 
taxes, provided for in the New Jersey 
Railroad Tax Settlement Act, the Erie 
paid the State $3,083,952 which, to- 
gether with previously tendered certified 
checks, constituted payment for all 
amounts which it admitted owing. 

The state brought suit against the 
company in October, 1944, for $3,008,- 
767, and interest from September 1, 
1944, involving questions as to the appli- 
cation of payments to principal or inter- 
est, date of credit for checks not cashed 
when tendered and rate of interest 
applicable. The suit, which involves 
other railroads also, is being contested. 

Certain bondholders of the New 
Jersev & New York Railroad, a sepa- 
rately operated subsidiary in reorgan- 
ization since 1938, are claiming that the 
Erie is liable for unpaid New Jersey 
taxes (and interest) assessed against 
that road, the trustees of the property 
not having had sufficient income to meet 
operating expenses in full. About $600,- 
000 is involved and the Erie is contest- 
ing the claim. 

No federal income taxes were paid 
for any of the vears 1934 to 1940, in- 
clusive, excepting 1936, for which a 
compromise settlement of $30,000 was 
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made. In this connection, it is to be 
noted that fixed charges and contingent 


interest varied between $14,737,026 and 


$13,598,436 during 1935-1941, and were 
reduced under the reorganization plan 
and by debt retirement to $9,053,344 in 
1942, $8,421,535 in 1943, and $8,261,914 
in 1944. If such reduced charges had 
been, in effect during 1935-1941, sub- 
stantial income taxes would have had 
to be paid. The company uses the in- 
vested capital method in computing its 
liability for excess profits taxes 


The Company 


The Erie’s history begins with the 
incorporation of the New York & Erie 
Railroad Co. in New York by an act of 
legislature passed in April, 1832. The 
original purpose of the railroad was to 
provide transportation in the southern 
tier of New York State to permit these 
counties to compete on equal terms with 
northern counties served by the recently 
completed Erie -Canal. 

Construction began at Deposit, N. Y., 
in 1835 and the road from Dunkirk on 
Lake Erie to Piermont on the Hudson 
river was opened for operation in 1851. 
Subsequently the line was extended 
through acquisition, lease and construc- 
tion to form the present system extend- 
ing from New York harbor to Chicago, 
which was placed in operation as a 
through service in 1883. The present 
company was incorporated in New York 
in 1895. 

On January 18, 1938, the company 
filed a petition under Section 77 of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act and on May 7, 
1938, trustees were duly qualified. The 
Nypano Railroad, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, also filed under Section 77 and 
the same trustees were appointed. On 
June 16, 1941, a plan of reorganization 
covering both companies was confirmed 
in the courts and on December 22, 1941, 
the properties were returned to the re- 
organized company. 

While the trustees were in possession 
of the company, they acquired all of the 
properties of the Cleveland & Mahoning 
Valley Railway, the Nypano Railroad, 
the Youngstown and Austintown, and 
the Westerman Coal & Iron Railroad, 
which together aggregated 551 miles 
between Salamanca, N. Y., and Marion 
and Dayton, Ohio, and between Cleve- 
land and Youngstown, Ohio. The 
Chicago & Erie Railroad, extending 
from Marion to the Indiana and Illinois 
state line, near Hammond, Ind., as well 
as the properties of eight subsidiaries 
owning lines substantially all within 
Pennsylvania, were acquired at the time 
of reorganization. Subsequently, proper- 
ties of twelve subsidiaries and. leased 
lines in New Jersey and one in New 
York were conveyed to the company. 

As a result of these acquisitions and 
certain abandonments, the owned mile- 
age of the company increased approxi- 
mately 1,163 miles in 1941-1944, with a 
corresponding reduction in mileage 
operated under lease, for the account of 
others, or operated as a result of stock 
control. 


The Erie is one of the four through 
trunk lines between New York and 
Chicago. The company operates 2,243 
miles of road, of which 2,004 miles are 
owned, 102 miles are leased and 137 
miles are operated under trackage rights. 
These properties are located in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. The company 
owns a direct line from New York 
harbor to Chicago, excepting approxi- 
mately 28 miles in New Jersey and one 
mile in New York, which are operated 
under lease from subsidiary companies 
controlled through stock ownership, and 
approximately 20 miles from Hammond 
to Chicago, which are operated under 
trackage rights from the Chicago & 
Western Indiana, in which the Erie has 
a 20 per cent proprietary interest. New 
York City and other New York harbor 
points are reached from the company’s 
terminals on the Hudson river at 
Weehawken and Jersey City, N. J., by 
ferry, car float and lighter. The main 
line from Jersey City to Chicago runs 
through highly industrialized territory 
reaching Binghamton and Elmira, N. 
Y., Youngstown, Akron, Marion and 
Lima, Ohio, and Hammond. Branch 
lines reach the Pennsylvania anthracite 
fields in the area of Scranton and Pitts- 
ton and other branches extend to or 
through Bradford, Pa., Rochester, Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 
Cleveland and Dayton, Chio. In 1943, 
the latest year for which comparative 
figures are available, the lines operated 
by thé company showed the highest 
average density of traffic of any of the 
larger railroads in the eastern district. 


Equipment Owned 


As of December 31, 1944, the number 
of units in the company’s locomotive, 
floating and service equipment, with the 
number held under equipment trusts 
shown in parentheses, was as follows: 
751 steam locomotives (10) ; six Diesel- 
electric freight locomotives (6); twelve 
Diesel switching locomotives; one gas- 
electric locomotive; 26,031 freight cars 
(11,294); 768 passenger cars (242); 
236 floating equipment (1); and 1,083 
service equipment. As of March 31, 
1945, equipment costing $39,578,922 was 
covered by $14,234,000 of outstanding 
equipment trust obligations. 

As of December 31, 1944, the age of 
equipment was as follows: 


Steam Diesel 

Loco- Loco- Freight Passenger 
Year motives motives Cars* Cars 
io. yrs 6 4,262 7 
eee ce a 7 1,246 141 
eae... 10 1 6,474 187 
16:20 =... 192 5t 3,110 226 
41-25. .: : 60 $e 5,249 88 
over 25 . 529 me 5,331 119 





* Excluding 359 cabooses. 
¢ Includes 1 gasoline locomotive. 


During the past five years, 105 heavy 


‘steam freight locomotives installed be- 


tween 1927 and 1929 have been rebuilt 
incorporating such major changes as the 
installation of locomotive beds with 
cylinders cast integrally and improved 
lubrication devices, resulting in an in- 
(Continued on page 756) 
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Rhine River Railroad Bridge at-.Wesel 
from West Bank of River (Engineering 
Dept., 2nd M. R. 8. Photographs) 
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(Above) Pier at River’s Edge Showing 

Piling, Special Truss Construction ard 

Meter Beams. (Below) Eastbound 
Passenger Train on Rhine Bridge 





Railroad Over the Rhine 


Single-track bridge, 1,752 ft. in 
length is constructed in record time 
to handle Second Military Rail- 


way Service trains into Germany 


By CAPT. E. J. PHILLIPS, TC 
Second Military Railway Service 


RMY Engineers, cooperating with 

the Transportation Corps’ Second 
Military Railway Service, completed the 
first railroad link across the Rhine on 
April 8. The connection consisted of a 
1,752-foot single-track bridge over the 
Rhine river, a 463-foot bridge spanning 
a nearby canal, approximately two miles 
of connecting track, and rearrangement 





and provision of yard facilities at Wesel 
and Buderich, Germany. Starting con- 
struction on March 29, at 6 p.m. and 
working night and day, Army Engineer 
troops had the main bridge ready for 
traffic 10 days, 4 hours 45 minutes later. 
Twenty-five minutes after the bridge 
was declared open the Military Rail- 
way Service operated the first train 
across this last “barrier” to Berlin and 
moved the train east for unloading. 


Why Wesel? 


Unlike civilian projects of this type, 
the location of military railroad bridges 
is often decided upon on short notice, 
depending upon the developments in the 
tactical situation. In thinking over the 
problem before the actual crossing by 
combat troops, preference had been 
given to locating the first railroad bridge 
at Duisburg, Dusseldorf, Cologne or 
Wesel, with Wesel as fourth choice. It 
was fully expected that new bridges 
would have to be built. However, in 
pushing toward the Rhine, the First 
Army established the first bridgehead 
by capturing a railroad bridge near 
Remagen, south of Cologne, on March 7. 
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Steps were immediately taken to exploit 
he use of this bridge for railroad traf- 
ic by rehabilitation of railroad lines on 
he west bank giving access to the 
bridge. Then, on March 17, the Rema- 
ven span collapsed. Planning by the 
ransportation Corps railroad staff re- 
rerted to the original blueprints» On 
March 22 the Third Army crossed the 
Rhine south of Mainz. The Second Brit- 
sh Army crossed the river north of 
esel on March 23 and 24. The Ninth 
Army moved over the Rhine south of 
Vesel on March 24, 25 and 26. Then 
he envelopment around the Ruhr was 
ompleted leaving Duisburg, Dussel- 
dorf, and Cologne still in enemy hands, 
but with American armored columns 


weeping rapidly into the heart of Ger-. 


many. The railroad crossing of the 
Rhine would be at Wesel. 


Locating the Bridge 


Decision on the actual location of the 
ridge was given to the Army Engi- 
neers at 10 p.m. on March 26. Recon- 
truction of the old destroyed railroad 
bridge at Wesel, or use of its piers for 
a new bridge, was rejected because of 
its former excessive height and length 
(3,500 feet), and the damage it had suf- 
fered. A point 1,500 feet upstream from 
the old railroad bridge was selected, ad- 
jacent to the piers and wreckage of a 
former highway bridge that the Ger- 
smans themselves had planned to use, 
and partially completed, as a dual high- 
way and railroad structure. Here, par- 
tially completed approach tracks and 
embankments were available, connec- 
tions could be made to Wesel Yard, 
some protection from floating debris 
could be provided by the wrecked high- 
way bridge and an estimated two weeks 
could be saved as compared to recon- 
struction at the old railroad bridge site. 


Placing the Troops 


With the location of the bridge de- 
cided upon, .the limits of jurisdiction of 
the 708th Railway Grand Division were 
set as the west bank of the Rhine, the 
729th Railway Operating Battalion to 
operate up to Buderich Yard. During 
the construction period, these units co- 
operated with the Army Engineers in 
expediting the movement of materials 
up from rear areas and in providing 
night and day switching service with 
six Diesel engines in the material mar- 
shalling and bridge construction area. 
The 707th Railway Grand Division and 
720th Railway Operating Battalion were 
moved up and over the rivew to be ready 
to handle traffic the instant the bridge 
was open. Maintenance of way men 
from the two operating battalions were 
utilized to rearrange and rehabilitate the 
yard facilities at Buderich and Wesel. 
At Buderich, where four yard tracks 
were available, the junction of two 
double-track main lines was rearranged 





inally a fourteen-track yard, the existing 
connection required a back-in movement 
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to give eight tracks. At Wesel, orig- . 


to the yards for eastbound trains. A 
new conmiectior?, transforming the lay- 
out to a typical railroad wye was pro- 
vided to permit trains to head directly 
into the yards. Also, a straight track 
connection was provided, across the yard 
lead, to the main line to Munster to han- 
dle through traffic, and portions of the 
connecting tracks previously installed 
by the Germans were straightened. 


Bridge Construction 


The bridge construction decided upon 
is a semi-permanent structure, of 23 
spans consisting of piling at the base, 
then a special prefabricated steel pier 
structure utilized by the United States 
Army ‘and finally, meter-beams, deck 
and rail (meter-beams are rolled steel 
I-beams one meter in depth, developed 
by the Germans and rolled for them by 
a plant at Luxembourg). The length of 
the bridge is 1,752 feet of which 1,074 





feet are over water, 452 feet part of the 
west approach and 226 feet part of the 
east approach. Total weight of the 
bridge is 2,140 tons. Piles, driven to a 
penetration of 30 feet, were placed in 
groups of 21 or 24 for each pier. On 
short spans two meter-beams were used 
under each rail, and on the long span, 
three meter-beams under each rail, giv- 
ing a total of 94 meter-beams, and a 
total of 126 including those used on the 
bridge structure over the adjacent canal. 
Top of rail is 36.67 feet above mean 
water level bottom of meter-beams 32.37 
feet, top of prefabricated piers 18.29 
feet, and pile cut-off 16.29 feet above 
mean water level. Scouring protection 
is being provided for the piers. 

All equipment and material was 
moved to the site by rail or trucks. 
Approximately 5,000 cu. yd. of fill were 
required to get the approach up on the 
west side and about 700 cu. yd. on the 
east side, where part of the old highway 


Sketch of Bridge Layout 
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Destroyed Old Railroad Bridge 
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General View of Construction Area on 
West Bank—The Little Box-Car Shaped 
Building at the Water’s Edge Is the 
Field Headquarters. At Upper Left in 
the Distance Is the Destroyed Railroad 
Bridge, Barely Discernible 


embankment was used. Piling, 70 feet 
in length, of which 622 were used, were 
cut and assembled from points in France. 
Selgium and Germany. The prefabri- 
cated steel trestling was assembled in 
the yards at Geldern while the piling 
was being driven. Meter-beams, weigh- 
ing from seven to nine tons, were moved 
in by rail from three points west of the 
Rhine. On the bridge and approaches 
75-lb. rail was provided. 

Approximately 2,400 men were in- 
volved in the assembly and construction 
of the bridge. Five barges, constructéd 
of Navy lighterage pontoons, were used 
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Wrecked Highway Bridge Upstream from Railroad Bridge 





Approaches to the Old Railroad Bridge Were Badly Damaged 
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9 support skid-rig steam-driven pile 
isivers shipped from the United States. 
ive similar barges were used as gen- 
sal work barges and three others car- 
‘ed cranes and derricks. A total of 780 
if the Navy lighterage pontoons each 
Mweighing 24 tons, were used during con- 
g¢ruction. The pontoons were assembled 
in rear areas in strings of 12 each, 
jrought to a nearby point on trains, un- 
paded with a two-yard heavy-duty crane 
und skidded with a bulldozer to the site. 
At that point, four strings of pontoons 
were assembled side by side to form a 
pile-driver barge. Five strings of 12 
ere joined to form each of the three 
rane barges, one equipped with a 25- 
ton stiff-leg crane, and.two with a two- 
Byard crane each. In addition to the 
general work barges formed from these 
pontoons, ten small work barges equip- 
ped with air compressors and _ stiff- 
leg derricks and tugs or hoists were 
utilized. In driving the piling, all five 
pile drivers were used continuously. The 
barges were shuttled into position using 
six Navy-type NTL medium tugs. In 
addition one small tug, six “ducks” and 
seven “‘sea-mules” were used during the 
construction. All of this equipment orig- 
inated in the United States and was 
shipped to the job. The only piece 
of equipment used which was found 
nearby was a catamaran barge. The 
“ducks” were used to pull piling off the 
fstock piles through the water to -the 
ipile drivers, and for general contact 
fand message work and for the handling 
of personnel. 


No Enemy Interference 


The bridge construction was difficult 
because of the speed of current in the 
§0-foot-deep channel which flows at four 
to five miles per hour, but was facili- 
tated by almost perfect weather during 
the first five days and no enemy inter- 

mierence at all during the entire period. 
Also the Engineers, in conjunction with 

the advance of the Ninth Army, rehabili- 

mated the railroad line from Munchen- 
MGladbach to Krefeld to Wesel and had 
Bilmost unrestricted use of the railroad 
for hauling in material as desired. 


Photo by 708th Railway Grand Division 


At 11 p.m. on April 8 a test train, 
consisting of loaded cars pushed by a 
Diesel engine, was operated over the 

bridge, which was 
then declared open 
for traffic at 11:45 
pm <At 12:10 
am. on April 9 
the first train of 
rations destined 
for the front 
moved across the 
Rhine. 
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The First Train Crossed the Bridge at 12:10 A. M., April 9 
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Personnel 


Credit for the 
swift engineering 
and construction 
of the bridge 
structure goes to 
the men and offi- 
cers of the 1056th 
Engineer Group, 
under command of 
Colonel James B. 


AS 


At Buderich, the Xanten Main Line 
Tracks Were a — to Make Yard 
rac 


Cress of Palo Alto, Calif., former re- 
gional director of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board for the San Francisco 
Region. 

Plans for the bridge structure 
were approved by Colonel William T. 
Elmes, assistant general manager of the 
Engineering Section, Second Military 
Railway Service, who also specified the 
yard and line changes required. Opera- 
tion over the bridge is controlled by 
Colonel George J. Mulick, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Transportation Section, 
Second Military Railway Service under 
General Clarence L. Burpee, general 
manager of the Second Military Rail- 
way Service. Second’ Military Railway 
Service is part of the railroad organiza- 
tion coming under the jurisdiction of 
General Carl R. Gray, Jr., director gen 
eral of the Military Railways on the 
Continent. 








Welded Locomotive Boiler Construction 


Railroads themselves must be proponents of all-welded 
boilers before this type of construction is widely used 


AILRGAD men are bec@fiing more 
and more interested in welded 
locomotive boilers, and they should be 
because railroads themselves will have 
to be proponents of the idea before this 
type of construction can become even 
moderately, not to mention, widely used. 
In discussing the subject of welded 
construction for locomotive boilers, a 
brief review will perhaps be helpful. 
Electric arc welding, gas welding and 
forge welding were in use to a partial 
extent in the construction of new loco- 
motives and the repair of locomotives 
that were in service in the early part of 
the 1910 decade. 


Early Welds Unsatisfactory 


On new work, butt welds in locomo- 
tive fireboxes were made first with 
oxyacetylene and later by electric arc 
welding, using bare wire electrodes. 
The same methods were used when 
maintenance in service required the 
application of patches in locomotive fire- 
boxes. All of these welds were in the 
staybolted areas of the firebox and 
usually gave satisfactory results. 

In some railroad shops repairs were 
made to the shell portion of locomotive 
boilers by electrie arc welding, the welds 
being made from the outside only. 

These welds were not stress-relieved 
and would not meet the test require- 
ments of present-day codes, nor the pro- 
cedure rules of the American Welding 
Society. They were generally unsatis- 
factory and new cracks soon developed 
when the locomotives were put back into 
service. ‘ 

Such welding was not the only kind 
of repairs made by electric arc welding. 
This method was used extensively as a 
repair tool, sometimes with undesirable 
results. The use of this welding on 
boiler shells gave results which were 
not what might have been hoped for. 

These conditions caused the I. C. C. 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection to 
issue orders prohibiting all welding on 
the pressure parts of locomotive boilers 
and permitting welding only in the fire- 
boxes as above outlined, with the pro- 
vision that no firebox welds would be 
allowed higher than 14 in. below the top 
of the crown sheet. That restriction 
stood for quite a long period. 

The increasing use of welded con- 
struction in boilers and pressure vessels 
was noted with interest by the Boiler 
Code Committee of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and .it 
was further emphasized when a request 
was received early in 1918 from the 
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National Welding Council, which later 
merged with the American Welding 
society, for affiliation with the A. S. 
M. E. in making a study of the subject. 
At its meeting of March 28, 1918, the 
Boiler Code Committee appointed a 
Subcommittee on Welding to draft rules 
for safe welding practice. In doing that, 
the usual practice of the boiler code 
committee was followed. 

The members of this committee rep- 
resented a reasonably complete cross- 
section of the welding industry, i. e., 
electric arc welding, gas welding and 
forge welding as used in railroad, power 
plant, gas storage and refrigeration 


equipment. 
In January, 1920, the Boiler Code 
Committee requested the American 


Welding Society, which had been organ- 
ized early in 1919, to appoint a con- 
ference committee to work with the 
Boiler Code subcommittee in drafting a 
set of welding rules. This proved to be 
a difficult task which required four or 
five years of intensive effort by the two 
committees. 


Welding Code Adopted 


The welding code was finally adopted 
and first issued for use in the first edition 
(1925) of the Code for Unfired Pressure 
Vessels. The welding code rules were 
added in the code for power boilers in 
1931 and in the code for boilers of loco- 
motives in 1942. This welding code and 
the American Welding Society rules for 
welding procedure and the qualification 
of welders have been most helpful in 
pointing the way for the marked im- 
provement that has taken place in all 
kinds of welding and in all types of 
welded construction. 

From a request by the Mechanical 
Division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, it was evident that some 
railroads were getting to a point where 
they wanted to have welded boilers and 
wanted to see the rules in the code for 
locomotive boilers. 

These codes are written on the basic 
requirements of definite test results and 
this method has ‘proved satisfactory and 
adequate for all types of welding. 

The early discussions of the commit- 
tee which was given the job of drafting 
the rules showed that those rules would 
have to be as devoid of procedure quali- 
fications as possible because the different 
types of welding in use at that time had 
proponents who were particularly en- 


thusiastic about their respective types of 
welding and not enthusiastic about other 
types. For instance, forge welding was 
in use—had been recognized by the 
Boiler Code Committee and given a mod- 
erate value. They claimed their method 
as 100 per cent. Electric arc welding 
claimed theirs was 100 per cent. Gas 
welding people knew their welding wa 
100 per cent, so the committee came t 
the conclusion that the only way rules 
could be drawn was to base those rules 
on required test results. That is the way 
the code was written; that is the way it 
stands now. It is a method that fills 
the bill and covers the situation. 

This gives you the background for 
the welding codes, which many of you 
are using and which are followed by 
industry in general as the accepted 
standard. 


First All-Welded Boiler 


In the railroad field one of the results 
of this progress in welding was the 
building of a welded boiler for a loco- 
motive. The Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection permitted the application and 
use of.one completely-welded boiler on 
a Consolidation-type freight locomotive 
of the Delaware & Hudson. 

This boiler was built in accordance 
with the rules of the A. S. M. E. Boiler 
Code for Power Boilers and the design 
and construction procedure were ap- 
proved by the Mechanical Division of 
the A. A. R., the code for power boilers 
being taken because there were then 
no code rules for the welding of locomo- 
tive boilers in Sec. 3 of the Code. This 
boiler has been in successful operation 
on the Delaware & Hudson for nearly 
seven years. By successful operation, | 
mean that no flaws, cracks, leaks, or any 
imperfections of any kind have de- 
veloped in those welded seams, and 
fortunately the parent metal of the boiler 
has not developed any cracks, so the 
boiler has required no repairs, no rivet- 
ed patches, and still stands today a 100 
per cent example of a welded boiler in 
service doing the job without any 
repairs being necessary. 













No Shell Repairs 


The Delaware & Hudson locomotive 
was in service 6% years with no shell 
repairs whatever. Before it was placed 
in service, the I. C. C. stipulated that 
it should be set up as a stationary boiler 
and operated for six weeks. That was 
done. Then it was mounted on a loco- 
motive and examined every three 
months for the first year. All the welded 
seams were carefully gone over. The 
second year this same procedure was 
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followed every six months. And subse- 
quent to that, the boiler has been ex- 
amined yearly. It has been 100 per cent 
clear ot any leaks. 


Advantages of Welded Boilers 


No additional completelye welded 


boilers for locomotives have yet been _ 


built, but a number of railroads at the 
present time wish to put welded boilers 
in service. Some of the advantages to 
be gained by the use of welded boilers 
for locomotives are: 

(1) The elimination of riveted joints 
which are likely to have some seepage 
between the boiler plates even when the 
best possible fabricating technique is 
employed. 

(2) Elimination of boiler leaks re- 
moves the possibility of cracked sheets 
which are frequently a major item of 
maintenance cost especially when high 


boiler pressures and high operating , 


speeds are involved. 

(3) The smooth contour of a welded 
boiler permits a much easier and an all- 
around more satisfactory application of 
the boiler lagging and jacket, and pro- 
vides this same smooth surface on the 
inside which contributes to easier and 
more satisfactory washouts. 

(4) On many modern locomotives 
the saving in weight of the welded 
design versus the riveted job is an 
important item. This saving will vary 
with the size and type of locomotive 
and may be from 3,000 Ib. to 6,000 Ib. 
for the boiler alone with some’ small 
incidental additional saving in weight 
of lagging and jacket. 

(5) The saving in maintenance costs 
with a welded boiler is likely to be an 
important item. Take for example the 
Delaware & Hudson boiler which has 
been in service 6% years with no shell 
repairs. 


Steps to Good Welding 


You are no doubt questioning how 
practically 100 per cent welding is 
attained. The necessary steps to obtain 
this result are generally: 

(1) The qualification of the shop 
welding technique, apparatus, electrodes, 
plate material, etc., by the production of 
test specimens that meet code require- 
ments for welding procedure. These 
specimens must meet the tests for tensile 
strength, elongation, soundness of the 
weld metal, strength of shear, etc. 

(2) The qualification of the welding 
operators using the welding procedure 
that has been approved. These tests are 
specially devised to determine the oper- 
ator’s ability to produce sound welds in 
the positions involved in the actual weld- 
ing of the boiler. This is the ground 
work or preparation carried out before 
the job is started. Test specimens must 
be furnished for each boiler and these 
specimens must meet all of the require- 
ments. 

(3) All of the strength welds must be 
X-rayed and show the required degree 
of soundness, freedom from inclusion, 
or porosity. 
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(4) After the welded boiler has 
passed the X-ray examination success- 
fully, it is stress-relieved in a furnace 
of sufficient size to take the boiler as a 
unit. This furnace must be under 
pyrometer control and must show a 
closely uniform temperature at all 
points. The test specimens are subjected 
to the same heat treatment, preferably 
with the boiler. 

(5) After the firebox hag been ap- 
plied and the boiler complet®l, a hydro- 
static test pressure of 1% times the 
working pressure is applied and under 
this pressure all of the welds are sub- 
jected to a hammer test. 

In the fabrication of a welded boiler 
nothing is left to chance. All of the 
Code rules are carefully followed and 
the result obtained can reasonably be 
expected to be approximately 100 per 
cent. 

That first boiler was subjected to a 
hydrostatic test pressure that was a 
requirement in the code at that time. 


Material Important Factor 


In the manufacture of a welded boiler 
the welding process must be the proper 
one for the material being welded. AHoy 
steel requires a different procedure from 
that employed in welding ordinary car- 
bon-steel boiler plate of 55,000 Ib. tensile 
strength. High-carbon, high-tensile 
steel also requires a different procedure. 

In the fabrication of the Delaware & 
Hudson welded locomotive boiler, there 
were several interesting design features. 
The attachment of the. front tube sheet 
is one. This is designed for easy re- 
moval if a new tube sheet should be 
needed during the life of the boiler. 
The attachment of the dome on this 
boiler is by a special construction, and 
another method has been developed 
which is considerably simpler yet meets 
Code rules. 

Since the welding codes were issued 
the amount of welded construction has 
increased tremendously and greatly im- 
proved welding is the rule rather than 
the exception. In the earlier stages of 
welding, hand-welding prevailed gen- 
erally throughout the industry. Today, 
machine welding is extensively used. 

The American Locomotive Company 
on one order recently produced 100 
boilers with the barrel courses welded 
longitudinally instead of riveted with 
inside and outside weld straps: These 
longitudinal joints were machine welded 
by the submerged process, then X-rayed 
and _ stress-relieved. Extremely little 
cutting out of weld material was 
required. 

We have since supplemented that pro- 
gram with another 115 locomotives on 
which the barrel courses have the longi- 
tudinal seams welded and no inside and 
outside weld straps. 

‘A recent report from our welding 
supervisor was that on 19 sets of boiler 
courses just welded no cutting out was 
necessary. 

Cutting out is required when the 
X-ray shows any flaws or inclusions 
that are of sufficient amount to make 





replacement 


necessary to meet code 
ruies. In the Locomotive Code up to 
this time, the value assigned to a joint 
is 90 per cent. In the Power Code they 
have increased that value to 95 per cent. 
‘Lnis is allowable and sate, because the 
quality ot welding, since the codes were 
first issued, has improved wonderfully 
and the efficiency and accuracy of the 
X-ray examinations have been wonder- 
fully improved. A _ technique is laid 
down tor taking the X-ray picture which 
has gradually developed as the X-ray 
machines came more and more into 
practical use so that today the X-ray 
of steel plate has become much more 
nearly an exact science, those who do 
the job and those who are employed in 
reading the pictures being specially 
trained for this work. 

The machine welding removes the 
human element encountered in hand 
welding and if the procedure is correct 
a uniformly good weld is assured pro- 
vided the fitting up is all that it should 
be. Running a machine at 10 or 12 in. 
a min., the machine has no ability to 
judge whether there is a little more 
space between the sheets than is de- 
sired, while in hand welding the feel of 
the job permits the operator to adjust 
such things. In machine welding the 
fitting up should be uniform throughout. 
If you have too much of an aperture you 
will run through and have to cut out and 
re-weld. 

Samples taken at random with a 
length of weld cut lengthwise through 
the weld metal often show more uniform 
grain structure than is found in the 
parent metal. Samples showing a homo- 
geneous weld throughout its length are 
representative of the type of weld mate- 
rial that is being deposited in these 
boiler welds. 


Welded Boilers Coming 


In fabricating several hundred shell 
courses of locomotive boilers with 
welded seams, we have put the shop on 
a satisfactory production basis, but I do 
not think the locomotive builders are 
going to dispose of their bull riveters. 
I do think there are going to be a con- 
siderable number of welded boilers built 
for our railroads in the next few years, 
and that the welded boiler is going to 
be a definite item in railroad service, 
coming into the picture gradually. I 
believe it will solve a number of present- 
day railroad problems. 

Of the several hundred boilers re- 
ferred to as having welded shell courses, 
the longitudinal seams only are welded, 
the courses being put together with cir- 
cular seams of the usual riveted con- 
struction. 


On THE WESTERN Front.—Some idea 
of the immensity of supply movement is 
clear in the record of the 733rd Railway 
Operating Battalion in the first 10 days 
of the year. Following closely General 
Patton’s Third Army, these army rail- 
roaders operated more than 500 trains some 
16,458 train-miles in the 10-day period. 
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Wood Preservers Hold Substitute Meeting 


Executive committee session replaces annual convention to con- 
sider papers and reports and to install officers for the coming year 


N COMPLIANCE with the request 

of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion that meetings requiring a large 
amount of travel be eliminated, the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, this year, cancelled its annual con- 
vention and substituted therefor a meet- 
ing, at Chicago, on April 24, of the 
Executive Committee of the organiza- 
tion, which was closed to the member- 
ship. At the morning and afternoon 
sessions of this méeting of the commit- 
tee, papers on a variety of subjects 
relating to the work of the industry, and 
reports of standing and regular commit- 
tees, were received and _ considered. 
However, there was one important de- 
parture from the practices that have 
been followed generally in the conduct 
of the meetings of the association, in 
that, since there was no opportunity for 
the membership to discuss and vote on 
the reports, it was arranged that a letter 
ballot be taken on all recommendations 
of committees for the adoption of tenta- 
tive and permanent standards. Both 
morning and afternoon sessions were 
presided over by Walter P. Arnold, 
technical director, Wood Preserving 
division, Koppers Company, Orrville, 
Ohio, as president. 

While there was no _ presidential 
address, as such, as in previous years, 
outlining the activities of the associa- 
tion, President Arnold presented a 
report of his stewardship to the Execu- 
tive Committee, in which he reviewed 
the events of the past year. 

The secretary’s report showed that 
despite the still further drains that have 
been made upon the membership by 
military requirements, ‘by the death of 
7 members, and by other causes during 
the year, whereby 29 members were lost 
to the association, there was a net gain 
of 57 in the membership, bringing the 
total to 867, an all-time high for the 
association. 


Election of Officers 


The Executive Committee announced 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
year as follows: President, J. H. Brem- 
icker, inspector, Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; first vice-president, R. H. 
Rawson, consulting timber engineer, 
Portland, Ore.; second vice-president, 
A. J. Loom, general superintendent tim- 
ber preservation and treating plants, 
Great Northern, Brainerd, Minn.; treas- 
urer (re-elected), H. L. Dawson. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, F. W. 
Gottschalk, technical director, American 
Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago; and 
G. A. Haggander, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
Chicago. 
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In its r@port, the Preservatives com- 
mittee recommended the withdrawal 
from the Manual of the float test for 
preservatives and of the specific gravity 
tables for zinc chloride. The former has 
become obsolete and is no longer in- 


. cluded in any of the standard specifica- 


tions, and the latter have been found by 
experience to be unreliable when ap- 
plied to used solutions of zinc chloride. 
The committee also reported that the 
specification for zinc chloride is under 
study with the view of revision to a 
form corresponding with the current 
specifications for other salt preserva- 
tives. The committee also offered for 
adoption a tentative standard for creo- 
sote-petroleum solutions, which refers 
to the creosote and petroleum standards 
for the materials and which provides for 
a minimum of 50 per cent of creosote. 


Treatment Specifications 


For the entire period of its existence 
the association has retained as one of 
its important objectives the improve- 
ment, the co-ordination and the stand- 
ardization of treatment practices 
through the development and perfection 
of specifications for the treatment of 
various species of woods. In recent 
years this activity has been given a place 
of prominence in the annual programs 
of the association. In pursuance of this 
objective, the committee that has been 
studying the pressure treatment of 
southern pine ties and lumber recom- 
mended a number of revisions in the 
tentative specifications that were adopt- 
ed three years ago. These revisions 
referred principally to the temperature 
of the preservative during treatment, to 
the temperature and time of steaming 
after completion of treatment, and to the 


retention of preservative for both normal 
and special service. 

Last year the association adopted as 
tentative standard a specification for 
the pressure treatment of oak ties and 
lumber, but instructed the committee 
that had this subject under study to 
continue its investigations with respect 
particularly to penetration and retention 
of preservative and to the treatment of 
more resistant varieties of oak, such as 
lowland oak. The report contained 
numerous changes along these lines, all 
of which were recommended for adop- 
tion. 

The committee that has been studying 
the possibility of treating intermountain 
Douglas fir and western hemlock in 
accordance with the specifications for 
treating Pacific Coast Douglas fir, re- 
ported that it is possible to treat these 
species under the Douglas-fir specifica- 
tions, provided certain changes and 
additions are made, principally with 
respect to the penetration and retention 
of the preservative, and provided that 
each species is treated separately. 

A number of revisions to the tentative 
standard for the pressure treatment of 
western red cedar poles, which was 
adopted two years ago, were recom- 
mended in the light of further data on 
the treatment of this highly resistant 
wood. These related to the moisture 
content and conditioning preparatory to 
treatment; to the tirne and temperature 
limits for the final steam bath; to the 
penetration and retention of preserva- 
tive; and to inspection. The committee 
presenting the report recommended that 
the penetration requirements be lowered 
from 90 to 85 per cent of the sapwood 
thickness, and that the requirement for 
net retention be that which “will result 
from attaining the specified penetration.” 





One Span of a Ballast-Deck Pile Trestle Containing 11 Laminated Stringers, 
7 In. by 16 In. by 14 Ft., Installed in 1944 
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Several changes were recommended 
in the tentative instructions for the pre- 
servative treatment of wood, relating to 
the measuring and weighing equipment 
for plant use, which were adopted last 
year. Extensive revisions, including the 
insertion of a number of tables, were 
also offered for determining the volume 
of round forest products. 


Study Laminated Members 


During the year a special committee 
was organized to study preservative and 
fire-retardant treatments of laminated 
products, that is, plywood and glued-up 
jabrication. Among other studies, tests 
were made at the University of Wash- 
ington on 18 glued laminated bridge 
stringers, made by Timber Structures, 
Inc. There were six sets of three 
stringers each, three of the sets being 
made of nominal 1-in. laminations, 
dressed to % in. All cf the stringers in 
these three sets were 7% in. by 18 in. 
by 16 ft. The remaining three sets were 
of nominal 2-in. laminations dressed to 


154 in., and the stringers were 7% in. 


by 15 in. by 16 ft. 

The glue used, which was the same 
for all of the stringers, was a phenolic- 
resin glue, accredited for use under 
exposure to weather and water. At the 
time of gluing, the laminations had a 
moisture content of 12 to 15- per cent. 
One set of three stringers from both the 
l-in. and 2-in. laminations was incised 
and creosoted, one set from each was 
incised but not creosoted, and one set 
was neither incised nor creosoted, the 
purpose being to observe the relative 
effects on strength of incising and creo- 
soting and of incising only. 

These beams were tested to destruc- 
tion under third-point loading on sup- 
ports 15 ft. center to center. The com- 
mittee reported that they proved to be 
considerably stiffer than sawn beams of 
the same dimensions, and that little dif- 
ference was observed in this respect 
between the treated and untreated 
beams. The creosote treatment did not 
appear to have any effect on the glue 
lines, since there was no evidence of 
de-lamination or of weakness in the glue 
lines. Shear was invariably in the wood 
and at times crossed glue lines from one 
lamination to the next. The shear 
strength seems to be about the same in 
laminated glued beams, whether incised 
or unincised, treated or untreated, and 
about 25 per cent higher than in sawn 
beams. The committee cautioned, how- 
ever, that the- tests were indicative 
rather than conclusive and that further 
tests and study are required before defi- 
nite conclusions can be drawn. 


Service Records 


During the entire time since its 
organization, in 1904, the association 
has emphasized the value of the knowl- 
edge gained from a study of the actual 
performance of treated timber, and has 
gathered and published an immense 
volume of such data, a great deal of 
which, unfortunately, has not been co- 
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ordinated and an- 
alyzed in such a way 
as to make it of the 
greatest value to 
those who are inter- 
ested in the study of 
the possibilities of 
treated wood. Among 
these data, the in- 
formation gathered 
with respect to tie 
service has probably 
been of the greatest 
practical value, part- 
ly because ties con- 
stitute solargea part = 
of the timber created ieraeqeeess 
each year and partly — 





because of their wide- Pedestrian Bridge Over 14 Tracks of the D. & R. G. W. 


spread use. 

This year, the Com- 
mittee on Tie Serv- 
ice Records, of which 
W. J. Burton, assis- 
tant to the chief en- 
gineer, Missouri Pa- 
cific, was chairman, 
presented reports on 
ties placed in test sec- 
tions in tracks of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific 
and the Great North- 
ern. These _ tests, 
which cover a wide 
variety of timber and 
preservatives, have 
been under observa- 
tion for periods rang- 
ing up to 33 years, s 
and are yielding data & 
on the service life of 


Towers and Truss Members Were Given Fire Retardant 
Treatment and Were Assembled with Timber Connectors 





ties that are of high Pressure-Treated Sheathing and Roof Members Will Have 


value. 

In the Milwaukee 
tests, the life of un- 
treated ties ranged from 6.4 years for 
maple to 13.3 years for Douglas fir, 
while the life of treated ties ranged from 
13.4 years for chestnut treated with zinc 
chloride to 48 years for maple treated 
by the Card process and to 46 years for 
red oak treated with semi-refined paraf- 
fin oil. 

In addition, so few of the red oak 
ties treated by either the full-cell or 
the Rueping process have failed after 
33 years service that no estimate of their 
probable average life can yet be made. 

The report covered two test sections 
on the Great Northern, one including 
44,139 hewn tamarack ties treated with 
an 80-20 creosote-coal tar solution by 
the Lowry process to a retention of 6% 
Ib. per cu. ft. These ties were placed in 
the track in 1917, and by 1944, after 27 
years, 43,121, or 98 per cent of the ties 
had been removed. The average life of 
the ties replaced was 23.48 years. The 
other test section included western hem- 
lock, western larch, Douglas fir, true fir, 
spruce, white pine, ponderosa pine and 
aspen, aggregating 1,800 ties. They 
were treated by the Lowry process with 
an 80-20 creosote-coal tar solution, to a 
retention of 634 lb. and were placed in 
the track in 1910. By 1944, after 34 
years, 1,085, or 60 per cent, of these 
ties had been renewed, giving an aver- 


Long Life and Cost Less to Maintain Than Untreated Wood 


age life of 27.36 years for the ties that 
have been replaced. 

The Committee on Bridge and Struc- 
tural Timber, of which T. H. Strate, 
division engineer, C. M. St. P. & P., was 
chairman, gave interesting and detailed 
data on the service life of a creosoted 
ballasted-deck trestle, near Dean Lake, 
Mo. This bridge, which consisted of 
73 bents, was one of the first two bal- 
lasted-deck creosoted trestles on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. It was 
completed in 1899, and in 1910 when the 
line was double tracked, the deck was 
raised 4 ft. on pony bents that rested 
on the original caps. This structure was 
replaced in 1941, after 42 years’ service, 
and other than caps, more than half of 
which had been renewed, replacements 
of material in this bridge had been sur- 
prisingly light. 

A report on post service records in- 
cluded such species as southern yellow 
pine, northern white cedar, red pine, 
Douglas fir, Port Orford cedar, cotton- 
wood and lodgepole pine, a few.of which 
were untreated. Treatment was given 
with standard and commercial preserva- 


atives and with chemicals such as 
sodium bichromate, sodium chromate, 
sodium fluoride, mercuric chloride, 


arsenic and used crank-case oil. These 
treatments were applied by pressure 
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processes, by brushing, by steeping, by 
hot-and-cold baths and by introducing 
the chemicals into holes bored into the 
posts. The posts included in the report 
were set in Mississippi, Wisconsin and 
Oregon, most of them being in test 
installations, although a few were select- 
ed from service installations. The 
variations in woods, in treatments and 
in preservatives were so great that the 
information contained in the report can- 
not be stated briefly. 

A report on the uses of treated wood 
for car lumber gave a detailed list of 
more than 5,400,000 ft. b. m. of treated 
wood used in 1944 by 11 roads, for the 
construction or repair of freight cars, 
including creosoted and salt-treated ma- 
terial for decking, nailing sills, coal-car 
and stock-car sides, running boards, 
saddle blocks, stringers, furring, stock- 
car superstructures, ballast-car sides, 
and floor racks and ice bunkers in re- 
frigerator cars. This was approximately 
2,400,000 ft. b. m. more than was re- 
ported for 1943. In addition, three roads 
were reported to have used an unspeci- 
fied amount of treated lumber for the 
construction or repair of 1,540 cars, 
and two other roads were reported to 
have used treated material for certain 
car member’, although the number of 
cars or the amount of material involved 
was not given. 


Other Papers and Reports 


In a report on diversified uses of 
treated wood, an overhead pedestrian 
bridge crossing 14 yard and main-line 
tracks was described. This structure 
was built by the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, at Denver, Colo. Prefabri- 
cated Douglas fir, treated with a fire 
retardant was used for all parts of the 
structure, except the walkway deck 
which was creosoted. A number of 
examples were also given of roof con- 
struction in which the rafters, collar 
beams and sheathing were given fire- 
retardant treatment. «Among the new 
uses, examples of laminated bridge 
stringers were mentioned. One span of 
a timber trestle containing 11 laminated 
stringers is shown in an accompanying 
illustration. 

Papers of interest to the railways 
include one by C. D. Turley, engineer of 
ties and treatment, Illinois Central, on 
Why Ties Are Removed From the 
Track. Another described the. methods 
followed in the manufacture of lami- 
nated members, and announced the use 
of laminated stringers in one test span 
of a timber trestle by each of two roads, 
ar? the use of laminated caps by one of 
these roads. One of these spans is now 
in service, and the other will be com- 
pleted by the middle of 1945. The caps 
in the structure still to be completed will 
have three laminations of 34-in. red oak 
on each bearing face, while the bodies 
of the caps will be yellow pine. 

Other papers of interest to railway 
officers include the third in a series on 
the Biological Environment in Treated 
Wood, in Relation to Its Service Life, 
reporting the results of studies on cer- 
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tain crossties after some years of ser- 
vice; the Sixteenth progress report on 
an international termite exposure test; 
and one on the fastening and reinforce- 
ment of timber. 


Erie Bonds 


(Continued from page 747) 


crease in their availability. These 
locomotives, together with the Diesel 
freight locomotives delivered in 1944, 
are sufficient in normal times to handle 
all of the company’s main line freight 
business. Ten heavy passenger locomo- 
tives purchased some 25 years ago have 
been similarly rebuilt and have been fur- 
ther improved by the addition of roller 
bearings, boosters and tenders of large 
capacity. 


Maintenance 


The company’s equipment, roadway 
and structures are reported to be in good 
condition and to have been adequately 
maintained. Ninety-two per cent (2,141 
miles) of all rail in main line tracks is 
110 lb. or heavier, and 899 miles of 
these tracks are laid with 130 or 131 Ib. 
rail. 

Substantially all cross-ties are tie 
plated and treated and the entire main 
line and more important branches are 
ballasted with crushed rock or slag. 
Because of the difficulty in securing 
certain materials and adverse labor con- 
ditions, the company, with Interstate 
Commerce Commission authority, 
charged maintenance of way and struc- 
tures expense in 1944 with $906,702 and 
created a reserve fund of that amount 
represented by $800,000 U. S. Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness, and $106,- 
702 in cash on deposit in a special 
account, to pay for the deferred main- 
tenance when materials become avail- 
able. It is expected that this will be 
done in 1945. A similar provision was 
made for deferred maintenance for 1943 
amounting to $891,461, all of which was 
expended in 1944, 

In 1942, 1943 and 1944, the company 
included in maintenance of equipment 
expenses, $1,165,470, $2,532,937 and 
$1,731,219, respectively, for the amor- 
tization over a five-year period of cer- 
tain equipment acquired or constructed 
to further the war effort. 


Business 


Approximately 85 per cent of the 
Erie’s operating revenues in 1944 was 
derived from freight traffic. Of the 1944 
freight revenues, about 56 per cent was 
derived from manufactures and miscel- 
laneous, 8 per cent from anthracite coal, 
7 per cent from bituminous-coal, 10 per 
cent from products of agriculture and 
6 per cent from less-than-carload traffic. 
The company carries a diversified traffic 
in commodities. Items which in 1944 
produced over $2,000,000 of gross 
revenues included anthracite coal, bitu- 


minous coal, iron and steel products, 
petroleum and its products, fruits, meats, 
and automobiles and auto-trucks knocked 
down. In 1944 the company originated 
about 36 per cent, terminated about 53 
per cent, and acted as bridge line for 
about 27 per cent of the total tonnage 
handled by it, as compared with about 
38, 58, and 20 per cent, respectively, in 
1940, 

During 1944 thirty-four new indus- 
tries were reported established at points 
served by the Erie, of which twenty- 
nine are expected to operate after the 
war. It is estimated that these new 
industries will produce freight revenue 
for the railroad of about $725,000 an- 
nually. 


The Outlook 


Like all railroads, the business of the 
Erie is dependent upon the productive 
activity of other industries. In this con- 
nection, the company is fortunate in 
serving so highly diversified a territory. 
In between New York, with its rich 


‘industrial areas on the east, and Chi- 


cago, with its packing houses and heavy 
industries on the west, are concentra- 
tions of agriculture, rubber, coal min- 
ing, steel production and various other 
segments of our industrial picture. This 
diversification heretofore has tended to 
keep the Erie’s business on a reasonable 
level and should continue to do so. After 
the reconversion period, the railroad 
should benefit in a large measure for a 
number of years while these many in- 
dustries take part in filling the large 
demands for consumer goods and indus- 
trial products expected in the post-war 
period. 


COMMUNICATION ... 


A Mixup in Percentages 


Wasuincron, D.C. 
To THE Epitor: 

The article which appeared in the Rail- 
way Age of March 24, 1945, page 541, deal- 
ing with increased traffic on the Santa Fe, 
appears to be in error as to the per cent of 
increase in traffic handled. The increase in 
traffic gross ton-miles should be 200 per 
cent instead of 300 per cent, as shown. The 
volume of 1944 traffic was three times that 
of 1939, but the increase in traffic, which is 
the difference between 1939 and 1944, was 
a little more than eight billion ton-miles 
over 1939. 

Similarly, in the case of net ton-miles, 
the increase, ie., the difference between 
the 1939 level and the 1944 level was 
approximately four billion, or 400 per 
cent of the 1939 volume, not 500 per cent, 
as stated in the article. 

These errors were undoubtedly inadver- 
tent and do not affect the general value of 
the contributions, but amount to over-state- 
ment not in line with the Age’s reputation 
for accuracy. 

HERBERT ASHTON 
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Railroads-in-War News 





Country Is Close to 
Freight Priorities 


Army more alert to value of 


railroads to enemy than to 
us, says O. D. T. head 


If Selective Service had taken the “last 
40,000” railroaders in the 19-to-29 age 
brackets its action would have brought on 
transportation priorities “within 30 days,” 
Director J. Monroe Johnson of the Office 
of Defense Transportation said in an ad- 
dress at the April 18 dinner meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Washington, D. C. As 
noted in the Railway Age of March 24, 
page 555, the 40,000 will not be drafted if 
local boards go along with additional de- 
ferment certifications filed by O. D. T. fol- 
lowing Selective Service’s recent action 
authorizing it and other certifying agencies 
to exceed previous limits on certification 
requests. 

Emphasizing the critical manpower situ- 
ation, Director Johnson noted that 300,000 
railroaders are now in the armed services, 
many of their jobs now being filled by. 
women. “And,” he added, “they tell me 
that on a railroad it takes three women 
to make a man.” He also stressed the 
tight equipment situation, saying that O. 
D. T., as claimant agency for railroads, 
has thus far been allocated materials for 
187,000 fewer freight cars than it requested. 
Thus the railroads now have 600,000 fewer 
freight cars, 22,000 fewer locomotives, and 
15,000 fewer passenger cars than they had 
in World War I. ; 


Knocking Out Domestic RRs—Seem- 
ingly to make the point that the armed 
services appear to have given enemy rail- 
roads a military status denied to this coun- 
try’s carriers, Colonel Johnson‘told of read- 
ing a newspaper account of how a member 
of our air force had knocked out one Ger- 
man locomotive. The airman’s success in 
that connection was hailed as quite a feat, 
the O. D. T. director said—“on a day when 
30 switch engines on one railroad in Amer- 
ica were standing cold for want of crews.” 
He added that.“there’s no more guns or 
anything else than can be transported.” 

Previously Colonel Johnson had told of 
the tremendous load being carried by the 
railroads. Even in the period of last win- 
ter’s severe storms in the east, he said, 
there was a heavier volume for the Euro- 
pean front in one month than in the entire 
first World War. The build-up to that 
peak month had got under way last Octo- 
ber “when it was officially said that Ger- 
many would collapse.” October was the 
biggest month up to that time and each 
succeeding month has shown an increase. 
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Miracles Almost Used Up—tThe O. D. 
T. director contrasted World War II’s 
achievements of the railroads with the 
World War I period of government oper- 
ation when the “worst mess ever” was the 
result—“as it always will be when the gov- 
ernment tries to run the railroads.” At 
the same time he warned that “even Amer- 
ican transportation,” has physical limita- 
tions, even though they were not reached, 
as predicted from time to time during the 
past two years. Such predictions have been 
wrong only because on each occasion “we’ve 
found additional capacity where no one sus- 
pected it existed.” 

In the latter connection, Colonel John- 
son indicated his view that continuance of 
such fortunate discoveries cannot be ex- 
pected or relied upon. America must come 
to realize that its pre-war acceptance of 
transportation as “not as free but as plenti- 
ful as the air” does not apply in war-time. 
The war-time load, the O. D. T. director 
went on, has been placed on transportation 
facilities which are “in all respects” the 
same facilities that served the country in 
time of peace. 

He added that the railroads are now 
handling 1,000 more cars of export freight 
than a year ago, and they face the job of 
moving a billion bushels of grain of former 
crops with another billion bushels coming 
to harvest. 


Tank Cars Keep Moving in Spite 
of Southwest Floods 


Overland shipments of petroleum prod- 
ucts into the eastern States held up well 
during the week ended April 14, despite 
the handicaps of floods in the Mississippi 
basin area and the heavy military demands 
on transportation, Deputy Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Ralph K. Davies has reported. 

Tank-car movements to the East coast 
during the week averaged 539,443 barrels 
a day, 1,145 barrels a day below the aver- 
age for the preceding week, he explained. 
This high movement was made even though 
many shipments had to be diverted around 
flooded areas in Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas, with resultant operating delays 
in those areas, Mr. Davies said. 

The April 8 to 14 tank-car movement 
was carried out with 17,537 cars, 40 fewer 
than were available for petroleum move- 
ments during the previous week. An un- 
usually rapid movement of empties into the 
oil-producing areas and one of the best 
turn-around showings for tank cars in sev- 
eral months were credited with major roles 
in maintaining the high average. 

Floods continued to hamper barge move- 
ments of petroleum products up the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers, however. While 
no exact figures on these movements are 
currently available, it was reported they 
were approximately 60 per cent of normal. 


Western Lines Get 
2,300 Empties Daily 


Grain loadings are running far 
above last year, says 
Colonel Johnson 


Further recovery of eastern railroads 
from congested conditions resulting from 
winter storms and larger demands made 
upon them for box cars for western roads 
by the Car Service Division of the Asso- 
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have effected substaMftial increases in the 
westward movement of cars suitable for 
grain loading in the past two weeks, ac- 
cording to figures made available in con- 
nection with the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee’s investigation of the 
shortage of box cars in the grain produc- 
ing states. 

As noted in Railway Age last week, page 
718, where the first two days of the com- 
mittee hearings were reported, orders for 
the delivery of 1,990 box cars daily to 
the western roads were then in effect, 
beginning April 14. On April 20 the com- 
mittee was informed that the eastern roads 
were releasing cars at the gateways at a 
rate of better than 2,300 daily. On that date 
2,422 were turned over to the western lines, 
and 20,439 cars were delivered to them in 
the first 10 days after the 1,990 car daily 
quota was put into operation. 

To curtail dissipation of the grain cars 
thus delivered to the western roads under 
the A. A. R. quota orders, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on April 25 issued 
a service order, effective May 1, which pro- 
vides that carload shipments of grain in 
box cars from the western grain produc- 
ing states can be moved to points east of 
the Mississippi River and Lake Michigan 
only when authorized by a permit issued 
by a designated I. C. C. agent. The order 
was issued upon the recommendation of 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, who ad- 
vised the commission that “it is both de- 
sirable and necessary that some system of 
embargo, subject to permits, be established 
at once on shipments of grain to increase 
the supply of box cars for loading such 
grain.” It appeared that the order would 
restrict the movement of loaded box cars 
from the western lines to the East, a move- 
ment which witnesses at the hearings de- 
scribed as so great that the western roads 
were deriving little or no net benefit from 
the diversion to them of empty cars from 
their eastern connections under the A. A. R. 
orders. 


Elevators “Unblocked”—On the basis 
of grain loading figures from the western 
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roads Colonel Johnson—whose handling of 
the car supply to the western states was 
under criticism in the committee hearings, 
particularly by Senator Reed, Republican 
of Kansas—told the Senate committee on 
the 20th that loadings were then running 
at the rate of 12,781 cars a week more than 
at the same time last year. If that rate 
is maintained until July 1, he said, there 
will be 109,000 more carloads of grain 
moved this year, up to that date, than in 
the same 1944 period. In the first two 
weeks of April, 674 elevators were “un- 
blocked,” he observed. 

The O. D. T. figures, “even if they are 
correct,” Senator Reed commented, are 
“just a drop in the bucket.” Calculations 
of Walter R. Scott, secretary and trans- 
portation commissioner of the Board of 
Trade of Kansas City, Mo., who was testi- 
fying at the time, indicated, the Senator 
said, that the grain states were 400,000 
carloadings short of their requirements. 
And the harvest of the new winter wheat 
crop would begin in a few weeks, he pointed 
out. 

Mr. Scott arrived®at his estimate of a 
need for 400,000 more carloadings to clean 
up the backlog of grain to be moved by 
comparing the 1944 crop with that of 1943. 
Last year’s production of most grains was 
much greater, he explained; the additional 
wheat produced would require 140,000 more 
cars, corn would require 23,000 more, and 
sorghums 43,000 more, than were loaded 
in 1943. In addition, grain products pro- 
duced at the mills from these grains, espe- 
cially wheat, would require an additional 
but undetermined number of cars. To offset 
these increases, smaller crops of oats and 
barley would require 9,000 fewer cars than 
in 1943. Thus he calculated that it would 
be necessary to move 200,000 more carloads 
of grain to handle the 1944 crop than were 
required for the 1943 crop. But the rail- 
roads, he said, have. actually moved 200,- 
000 fewer cars than they had at this time 
a year ago, leaving a transportation deficit 
of 400,000 carloadings. 

“It is difficult to understand how, in 
the face of the figures, there can be any 
complacency in Washington regarding our 
grain transportation situation,’ Mr. Scott 
remarked. Three agencies—the A. A. R., 
the O. D. T., and the I. C. C—have been 
at work on the problem, he said, but the 
car shortage in the West persists. 


Reed Says I. C, C. Failed—Mr. Scott’s 
statement was repeatedly interrupted by 
questions and comment by Colonel John- 
son, Senator Reed, and other senators. 
Senator Reed, acknowledging that “under 
pressure” the western roads were finally 
getting more than 2,300 cars a day from 
their eastern connections, insisted that 
the “Interstate Commerce Commission has 
completely failed,” that “as much misinfor- 
mation has been given to the country by 
Colonel Johnson and the A. A. R. as it 
is possible to imagine.” 

Senator McMahon, Democrat of Connec- 
ticut, remarked to this that he was not 
ready to believe that Colonel Johnson 
or Mr. Pelley (J. J. Pelley, president of 
the A. A. R.) had consciously misrepre- 
sented anything. “I want to see it demon- 
strated,” he said, and Senator Reed assured 
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him that he intended to do so. Whereupon 
Senator Johnston, Democrat of South 
Carolina, inquired if the purpose of the 
hearing was not to get cars to the West, 
rather than to “try somebody.” 

Senator Reed did not concede this. The 
West, he contended, has been “outrageously 
mistreated” by the O. D. T. and the 
A. A. R., with the “passive concurrence” 
of the I. C. C. 


Object of the Investigation—If the 
committee was sitting for two purposes— 
one, to try the I. C. C, A. A. R. and 
O. D. T., and two, to get more cars for 
the western roads—Senator McMahon 
wanted to know which came first. To this 
Senator Reed replied that the two were 
being disposed of concurrently. The fact 
is, he declared, that the West has been get- 
ting cars since the pressure has been put 
on. 
When Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner Miller interposed the comment that 
Senator Reed had just stated that the com- 
mission was “complaisant” even though he 
had a letter from the senator to the effect 
that the commission was not complaisant 
but did not understand the situation, the 
senator replied: “I still say the I. C. C. 
does not yet understand the facts.” Com- 
missioner Miller again objected to being 
accused of complacency. “We are very 
serious,” he declared. 

“The result is the same,” the senator 
remarked; that is, inability to get “any- 
body to do anything” to afford the West 
relief. He conceded, however, that the per- 
formance of the past few days had been 
very satisfactory. 

In a somewhat similar exchange of re- 
marks on the preceding day, at an earlier 
point in Mr. Scott’s statement, Senator 
Wherry, Republican of Nebraska, was an 
active participant, though not a member of 
the committee. Colonel Johnson and others 
commented then on the failure of the War 
Production Board to allocate materials to 
build as many cars as the O. D. T. had 


asked for, on the shipment of an undeter- 
mined number of cars to other countries, 
including some rebuilt cars sent to Mexico, 
and on the railroads’ need for more man- 
power. But Senator Wherry declared that 
such “lateral passes” were not getting any- 
where. “I want to know who is respon- 
sible,” he insisted, and he wound up his 
remarks by saying that Nebraska will get 
cars. 


Roads Relieved From Draft—Senator 
Shipstead, Republican of Minnesota, had re- 
marked that it was then almost too late 
to take any action to meet the problem pro- 
duced by the 1944 crop. The committee, 
the government agencies, and the railroads 
ought to anticipate the same situation next 
year, he warned, and they ought to prepare 
for it in time. Colonel Johnson replied 
that the railroads were going to be very 
hard put for the next 15 months. One 
thing the “grain crisis” had accomplished, 
he added, was to persuade the W. P. B. and 
the War Manpower Commission to give 
the railroads some help. It had been effec- 
tive, he explained, in getting relief from 
the draft for 40,000 essential railroad em- 
ployees. 

Committee Chairman Wheeler and other 
senators from northwestern states expressed 
keen interest in the reported transfer of 
rebuilt American box cars to Mexico, and 
they were not satisfied with explanations 
that these cars had been sold as junk, and 
that they were not suitable for interchange 
on American roads. The senators pointed 
out that the cars moved under load from 
Minnesota to the Mexican border, pass- 
ing over several railroads. Senator Wheeler 
declared there was no excuse for selling 
cars to Mexico while crops were rotting 
in the fields in the West. 

The construction of cars in this country 
for use abroad, either for Lend-Lease or 
other government agencies or foreign gov- 
ernments, also came under discussion, and 
Colonel Johnson was asked to get for the 
committee figures on the number of cars 





Shifting Cars in the Tinsukia Yards, India 


Lt. Col. H. B. Hoyt, former supervisor maintenance of way, Baltimore & Ohio, at Salamanca, 
N. Y., and now with the 705th Railway Grand Division in the China-Burma India sector, has discov- 
ered in the elephant an economical switching engine—and one with no upkeep. According to the 
colonel, who sent in the above photograph, the elephant lives on his own in a nearby jungle, and 
when needed in the yards, an elephant boy is dispatched to bring him in. It is said he is “capable of 


pushing five-to-eight-car trains into a siding.” 
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involved. Senator Wheeler had heard that 
some were going to South America, where 
there was no war going on, and Senator 
Reed had heard that 18,500 cars had been 
sent abroad in 1944 on Lend-Lease orders. 
Colonel Johnson explained that he had a 
conference on April 19 with,the car build- 
ers, at which they promised to give priority 
to orders from American railroads in using 
available materials, although they had large 
foreign orders on their books. 


Open-top Cars Used—Mr. Scott, in 
reply to Colonel Johnson’s assertion that 
grain loadings currently were running sub- 
stantially ahead of 1944, expressed the view 
that much of the increase in grain loadings 
was the result, not of a better supply of 
box cars, but of the use of gondolas and 
lined stock cars for the movement of grain. 
Shippers were assuming the risk of weather 
damage to grain so shipped, he said, even 
though there was some doubt as to the 
legality of the carriers’ requirement that 
they do so, because they could do nothing 
else to get the grain moved. When the 
use of open-top cars was begun, he as- 
serted, the A. A. R. issued an order for- 
bidding the use of gondolas for bulk grain 
loading. “That’s the cooperation we get 
from the A. A. R.,” he commented. 

Several members of the committee 
pressed Colonel Johnson and A. A. R. 
officers present for definite figures on the 
loadings of military or other essential 
freight on eastern roads, particularly those 
that were accused of holding on their rails 
more than their ownership of box cars. 
Senator Capehart, Republican of Indiana, 
expressed the opinion that many of these 
cars were being used, not to carry war 
materials, but for “knicknacks” for sale 
in department stores. Without actual data, 
he declared, the committee was “shooting 
in the dark.” The country is entitled to 
know what percentage of box cars is being 
used to haul civilian merchandise, and the 
facts can be obtained, he insisted. Colonel 
Johnson. either has done a good job or a 
poor one, he contended, and it would be 
possible to decide that if the figures on 
loadings of essential freight were available. 

Referring to this topic later, C. H. 
Buford, vice-president of the A. A. R., ex- 
plained that the railroads could furnish 
information as to the number of cars moved 
on military billing, but there was no way 
to identify accurately what freight goes to 
the Army or other essential government 
agencies, since much of it is moved on 
commercial billing. Senator Wheeler al- 


ready had repeatedly observed that the com- - 


mittee had had no complaints from eastern 
shippers about a shortage of cars, from 
which he concluded that they were getting 
enough cars to meet their requirements, 
while the western grain shippers were suf- 
fering a serious and prolonged shortage. 

The testimony of spokesmen for the west- 
ern grain states was completed on April 
20, when Mr. Scott and J. W. Holloway 
appeared on behalf of Kansas and Missouri 
interests, particularly those associated with 
the Kansas City market. The hearing was 
recessed to April 30, when officers of the 
A. A. R., O. D. T. and other agencies were 
scheduled to present their points of view 
and supporting statistics to the committee. 
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Scott Traces Shortage to August— 
Mr. Scott spent several hours in making 
a detailed statement to the committee in 
the interest, he explained, of the entire 
central western grain growing territory. 
The grain car shortage in that area, he 
said, began to develop noticeably about the 
middle of 1944. Before the first of Au- 


,gust carloadings began to fall off, and 


the decline continued week by week until 
November, when conditions had become so 
serious that complaints to the A. A. R. 
led to its. requiring the movement of 
empties from the East. Some improvement 
followed, he added, but it was terminated 
in December when the severe eastern 
storms began. Thereafter the shortage of 
cars became the most important news in 
the grain and milling trades, said the wit- 
ness, and complaints were very numerous 
and of daily occurrence. 

Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at 12 
principal primary markets progressively de- 
clined from the week ended July 15, 1944, 
to the week ended March 17, according 
to Mr. Scott’s figures, and he went on to 


say that there had been no “worth while” ’ 


increase since. Since the beginning of 
the current marketing year, in June, 1944, 
his figures indicated, loadings of grain and 
grain products in the Western District were 
206,817 cars less than in the preceding 
year, while on the eastern lines they were 
only 11,541 cars less. 

The elevator and flour milling industry 
is particularly concerned, Mr. Scott pointed 
out, over its inability, because of a short- 
age of cars, to meet even the Army’s re- 
quirements. Their operations have been 
curtailed in many instances, he said, be- 
cause grain receipts were insufficient to 
maintain their output. As long ago as 
March 1, he explained, the Army an- 
nounced a program to ship 300 million 
bushels of wheat overseas before August 
1, as well as an increased volume of flour, 
which would amount to 4,500 carloads of 
flour per month. The commercial mills at 
Kansas City already were 4,400 cars be- 
hind schedule on their contracts on March 
1, he said, and the additional requirements 
resulting from the expanded Army pro- 
gram, in the face of the continued short- 
age of cars, had put them 7,728 cars be- 
hind March 15. 


Army Prods Mills—“The Army be- 
comes mere and more insistent,” Mr. Scott 
declared, “but the cars are not available. 
There are not enough cars for other business 
—all held to be essential—and the Army 
orders are superimposed upon the backlog 
of unfilled contracts. The answer, of course, 
is more cars, but Washington merely in- 
sists upon the impossible and fails to pro- 
duce the cars.” 

The western states’ representatives have 
asked “Washington authorities” to take 
four specific steps to bring some relief from 
the conditions he had outlined, Mr. Scott 
told the committee, but all of these sug- 
gestions were “rejected.” They were (1) 
To increase the movement of empty cars 
westbound to a minimum of 2,500 per day; 
(2) to enforce this program through an 
I. C. C. order; (3) to require a specified 
proportion of these cars to be of western 
ownership (because they are, on the aver- 


age, in better condition for shipping bulk 
grain; and (4) to require that at least 60 
per cent of the cars returned be moved as 
far west as the Twin Cities or the Missouri 
River. 


Army Transportation Assn. 
Is Growing Rapidly 


The Army Transportation Association in 
the April issue of its official publication 
“The Army Transportation Journal” an- 
nounces that its membership has already 
passed the total of 10,000—originally set as 
the membership goal. So far, 23 local chap- 
ters have been established, as follows (the 
chapter names being enclosed in quotation 
marks) : 


1. “Charleston Port of Embarkation,” Army 
Base, North Charleston, S. C. 

2. ““McFadden-Baltimore,” 3rd Transportation 
Zone, 307 Tower Bldg., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 

3. “Salt Lake City,” Ninth Transportation 
Zone, i0 Exchange Place, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

4. “Helderberg,” Holding and Reconsignment 
i ro, N. ; ¥, in 

. “Lape,” Los Angeles Port of Embarkatio1 
Wilmington, Calif. oi 
_ 6. “Washington,” Office Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Pentagon Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

7. “New Orleans,” New Orleans Port of Em- 
setetien Poland and Dauphine Streets, New Or- 
leans, 

8. ““New York,” Second Transportation Zone, 
a Street, a — 4. a . 

. “Chicago,” 6t ransportation Zone, 201 
North Wells Street, Cie 

10. “‘Searsport,” Searsport, Me. 

11. “New York Port of Embarkation,” First 
Avenue and 58th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

12. “Auburn Holding and  Reconsignment 
Point,” Auburn, Wash. 

13. “Pasco Holding and Reconsignment Point,” 
Pasco, Wash. 

14. “Lathrop,” Lathrop, Calif. 

15. “Ogden,”’ Ogden, Utah. 

16. “San Francisco Port of Embarkation,” San 
Francisco, Calif. 

17. “Seattle,” District Transportation Office, 
700 Central Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

18. “Yermo Holding and Reconsignment Point,” 
Yermo, Calif. 

19. “Golden Gate,” District Transportation Of- 
fice, 461 Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 

20. “St. Louis,” District Transportation Office, 
707 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

21. “‘Boston,”’ Port of Embarkation, Boston, 


ass. 

22. “Atlanta,” Zone Transportation Office, 619 
Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

23. “Myles Standish,’ Camp Myles Standish, 

ass. 

The Association is also enrolling mem- 
bers in large numbers among the person- 
nel of Transportation Corps units overseas. 
The April issue of the “Army Transporta- 


‘tion Journal” lists several hundred such 


memberships—some among them from four 
railway operating battalions and- one shop 
battalion, and headquarters of the Second 
Military Railway Service. Among Trans- 
portation Corps units on active duty abroad, 
however, the bulk of the new members 
secured appear to have come from port 
units and quartermaster truck organizations, 
rather than from railway personnel. 


Ickes Tells Railroads to Use 
More Low Grade Coal 


The Solid Fuels Administration has 
warned industrial consumers and railroads 
that, unless they stop “excessive consump- 
tion” of scarce high grade Northern Appa- 
lachian coal and shift to other available 
coals, it may be necessary to restrict their 
shipments “in accordance with their essen- 
tiality.” 

To avoid having to invoke this drastic 
action, and to encourage purchases of lower 
grade coals, S. F. A. has issued an amend- 
ment (No. 2) to Regulation No. 27, remov- 
ing restrictions on stockpiling of all grades 
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of bituminous coal producéd in the North- 
ern Appalachian area. 

Announcing the amendment, Solid Fuels 
Administrator Ickes said that railroads and 
industrial consumers have. been concentrat- 
ing their purchases on high grade coals to 
the neglect of others, thereby threatening 
to stop production of lower grade coal. 

“We cannot afford to lose a single ton 
of usable coal which can be produced this 
year,” he said. “It is essential that indus- 
trial consumers and railroads during the 
‘next few months buy as much as they can 
of the available lower grade Northern Ap- 
palachian output for current consumption. 
Removal of stockpiling restrictions will 
make it. advantageous for the far-sighted 
user to burn the lower grades currently and 
store the higher grades for his own pro- 
tection later in the year when little coal 
will be available for stockpiling. 

“Tf these buyers continue to insist only 
on the best, total production in the area 
will suffer for lack of orders. Continued 
concentration of orders on the highest grade 
coals and failure to maintain production in 
all mines would necessarily force the re- 
striction of shipments of the better grades 
to consumers who are considered most es- 
sential to the national economy.” 

Administrator Ickes said that shippers 
will be responsible for spreading their 
higher grade bituminous coals among in- 
dustrial and railroad consumers so that all 
will have a fair opportunity to purchase 
them for stockpiling. At the same time, he 
urged consumers to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the lower grades because these 
can be used extensively without undue loss 
of efficiency. 

Coal affected by removal of the stockpil- 
ing limitations is produced. in mining dis- 
tricts Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, in Pennsylvania, 
western Maryland, northern West Virginia 
and Ohio. 

Stockpiling limitations on high volatile 
bituminous coal mined in districts Nos. 7 
and 8—in Virginia, southern West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky and northeastern 
Tennessee—formerly grouped with the 
Northern Appalachian coals, remain in ef- 
fect. These limitations provide that indus- 
trial consumers and railroads can carry only 
a prescribed supply in stock. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The life of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Service Order No. 302, requiring 
railroads to reroute traffic routed over lines 
affected by floods in Oklahoma, Missouri 
and Kansas, has been extended to May 3 
by Amendment No. 1 to the order, effective 
April 23. 

On April 25 the commission issued Serv- 
ice Order No. 304, limiting the movement 
of carload shipments of certain grains from 
the western grain-growing states to points 
east of the Mississippi river and Lake 
Michigan. The order is effective from 
May 1 through July 31, unless otherwise 
ordered. It establishes three “permit areas,” 
and designates I. C. C. permit, agents for 
each of these areas to issue permits, good 
for not more than 15 days, authorizing 
carload grain movements to destinations 
“east of the west bank of Lake Michigan, 
east of the Chicago switching district and 
the Illinois-Indiana state line thence sta- 
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tions on and east of the Ohio-Mississippi 
rivers to New Orleans, La., except New 
Orleans for export.” 

Service Order 304 applies to wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, barley and flaxseed only. It 
designates F. S. Keiser as general grain 
agent of the I. C. C. in charge of grain 
transportation, with offices at 209 South 
Wells St., Chicago, and puts the territorial 
permit agents under his direction. The 
Southwest Permit Area includes all sta- 
tions in Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Texas, also Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Sioux City and East St. Louis, Ill, and 
Granite City. The permit agent for this 
area is A. T. Sindel, with offices at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Central Permit Area includes all 
stations in Iowa except Council Bluffs and 
Sioux City; all stations in Illinois except 
East St. Louis and Granite City; and all 
stations in Wisconsin except Superior and 
East End; it also includes the entire Chi- 
cago switching district. The permit agent 
for this area is J. H. Fisher, with offices 
at Chicago. The Northwest Permit Area 
includes all stations in Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota, and 
also Superior, Wis., and East End. Per- 
mits are required for grain shipments from 
the Northwest area not only to the eastern 
territory described above, but also to des- 
tinations in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Missouri and Illinois, and to Grand Forks, 
N. D., Omaha, Neb., South Omaha and 
Nebraska City, Kansas City, Kan., Atchi- 
son and Leavenworth, and the entire Chi- 
cago switching district. The permit agent 
for this area is E. J. Grimes, with offices 
at Minneapolis, Minn.; R. C. Woodworth 
was designated alternate agent for the area. 

The order further provides that the num- 
ber of permits issued shall be governed by 
the available car supply, and requires the 
permit agents to inform carriers of the 
location of grain ready for shipment under 
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U. 8. Army from British Combine 


permit. The railroads serving the permit 
areas are required to keep the permit 
agents informed daily as to the number of 
empty cars are available for grain loading. 

Service Order No. 303, as amended, pro- 
hibits bunker icing or bunker reicing in 
transit of refrigerator cars loaded with 
cabbage originating in Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana 
or Mississippi, when these cars have been 
top iced or retop iced. The order also pro- 
hibits any reicing of such cars in transit at 
points east of the Mississippi river. The 
order is effective from April 23 through 
July 31, unless otherwise ordered, and its 
application is subject to Bureau of Service 
permits. 

Service Order No. 300, restricting the 
icing of refrigerator cars loaded with po- 
tatoes, has been superseded by Revised 
Service Order No. 300, effective from April 
23 through June 30, unless otherwise or- 
dered. This order continues the prohibition 
against initially icing or reicing Maine 
potatoes at any point east of the Mississippi 


river and north of the southern boundary - 


of Tennessee and North Carolina. It also 
prohibits the initial icing or reicing in 
transit, at any point east of the Mississippi, 
of refrigerator cars loaded with potatoes 
originating in Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia (except the Eastern Shore). General 
Permits Nos. 1 and 2 under this order, 
however, authorize initial icing of potatoes 
originating in Alabama at stations not be- 
yond Atlanta, Ga., Jackson, Tenn., Mem- 
phis or Nashville, plus one reicing in tran- 
sit, and initial icing only of cars loaded 
with potatoes originating at certain Florida 
points. 

Following removal by the War Food Ad- 
ministration of shipping restrictions on po- 
tatoes from certain western producing sec- 
tions, the commission has issued Sixth Re- 
vised Service Order No: 259, which, as 
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Shell of the Haupt Bahnhof, Main Railway Station, at Cologne, Germany—This Im- 
portant Railroad Center, Prior to Its Recent Capture, Had Been the Target in 
Numerous Attacks Both by the R. A. F. and the U. S. Eighth Air Force 
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amended, is effective from April 19 through 
May 31, unless otherwise ordered. F. F. A. 
permits are still required for potato’ ship- 
ments from Aroostook county, Maine, from 
specified counties in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, and from southern Idaho and 
one county each in Oregon and California. 
Permits are no longer required for ship- 
ments from other Oregon and Califorhia 
counties specified in earlier versions of the 
order, nor from points in Colorado, Min- 
nesota, or North Dakota. 


Tie Association Executives to 
Meet at St. Louis May 8 


Although the regular annual meeting of 
the Railway Tie Association has been can- 
celled in deference to the requests of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, the 
executive committee will meet at the Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, Mo., on May 8, to 
transact regular business. In addition, the 
committee also will review the last year’s 
work of the association by receiving the 
annual reports of the officers and consider- 

‘ing the committee reports prior to their 
release and publication. 


Railroads Facing Most Serious 
Labor and Traffic Problems 


The railroads will face their most serious 
manpower and trzffic problems in this sec- 
ond quarter of 1945, if the program for 
accelerated munitions production is car- 
ried through to completion as now planned, 
according to an article by Leonard P. Ayres, 
in the May issue of “Tracks,” employee 
magazine of the Chesapeake & Ohio lines. 
This will be the case regardless of the end 
of the war with Germany. It will mean, he 
writes, that the railroads will be called upon 
to move more traffic, with fewer workers 
and less. equipment, than in any previous 
quarter since America’s participation in 
the war. 

The reported schedules for expanded 
productions of munitions, according to 
General Ayres, would mean about a six per 
cent greater traffic load for the railroads 
than in the last quarter of 1944. These 
schedules contemplate a second-quarter in- 
crease of 9 per cent in the output of com- 
munications and electronic equipment; an 
increase of 14 per-cent in miscellaneous 
motor vehicles and combat vehicles, such 
as tanks and armed cars; an increase of 16 
per cent in airplanes, and nearly 40 per cent 
in ammunitions. There will be one im- 
portant reduction. The scheduled output 
of new ships will be some 24 per cent less 
than that of the last three months of 1944. 

“Munitions and materials with which to 
make them, together with other supplies 
and equipment for the armed forces, consti- 
tute about two-thirds of our present indus- 
trial production. Coal traffic increases as 
munitions output grows. So does the 
transportation of ores. 

“If the changes that have been mentioned 
all take place, the ton-miles of freight 
traffic on all roads in this quarter will be 
more than they were in the third quarter of 
last year, which means that they will be 
the greatest in railroad history. They will 
amount to about 192 billion. Perhaps the 
railroads can carry that much freight, but 
the authorities in Washington have im- 
posed some handicaps which will increase 
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the difficulty of the task. One of them is 
that there has been a large decrease in 
the amount of steel to be made available to 
the roads in this quarter for rails, track 
materials, and rolling equipment. 

“Even more serious is the prospect that 
the new policies of the Selective Service 
may take into the armed services large 
additional numbers of railroad workers. 
Conservative estimates say that 50,000 more 
may be taken, and other estimates run as 
high as 150,000. The present writer be- 
lieves that the actual number to be taken 
will prove to be much less than the lower 
of those two figures. 

“The roads now have 80,000 fewer work- 
ers than the minimum number needed to 
handle present traffic volume properly. 
It is probably true that most of the young 
and physically sound railroad workers are 
now contributing to the war effort more 
effectively than they would be if they were 
sent to training camps.” 


Another Year of No Fatalities 
From Carrying Explosives 


Although railroads are handling a greater 
amount of high explosives on account of 
the war than ever® before, not a single 
railroad employee lost his life in 1944 as a 
result of accidents in connection with the 
transportation of explosives, according to 
the annual report of the Bureau for the 
Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles, Association of 
American Railroads. 

Seven accidents due to the transporta- 
tion of explosives took place in 1944. 
These resulted in only one person being 
injured and a total property loss of $175,440. 
One accident took place in connection with 
the transportation of fire works, while six 
accidents resulted from the transportation 
of military explosives. In the past eleven 
years, there has been only one fatality re- 
sulting from accidents in connection with 
the transportation of explosives and that 
one took place in 1939. 

In connection with the transportation of 
great quantities of dangerous articles, other 
than explosives, handled by the railroads in 
1944, two persons were killed and 40 in- 
jured. Those two fatalities resulted from 
accidents in connection with the handling 
of gasoline. Accidents in connection with 
the movement of various dangerous articles 
other than explosives totaled 990 in 1944. 
Of this number, gasoline accounted for 178, 
electrical storage batteries, 170; crude oil, 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since April 9, and which are of interest to rail- 
ways: 


Batteries—In an effort to insure that the pre- 
vailing lead shortage is not reflected in the qual- 
ity of replacement storage batteries produced in 
1945, the industry has been instructed by W. 
P. B. that hereafter no producer may manufac- 
ture any replacement battery whose quality in 
respect to materials, including weight and di- 
mentions of grids, is below the quality the pro- 
ducer maintained in similar batteries manufac- 
tured in the fourth quarter of 1944, W. P. B. 


138; sulphuric acid, 72; nitric acid, 46, and 
naphtha, 30. Property damage in connec- 
tion with fires and explosions resulting 
from such accidents totaled $568,283 com- 
pared with $1,128,150 in 1943, when there 
were 966 accidents and six fatalities. 


764th Shop Battalion Dispatches 
Locomotives from Paris 


The 764th Railway Shop Battalion, oper- 
ating from French shops in the Paris area, 
and giving priority service to all hospital 
trains between Paris and the front, now 
dispatches hundreds of steam and Diesel 
locomotives weekly to all points on the 
Continent. This represents more motive 
power than is being dispatched from any 
other point in the European Theater of 
Operations, Headquarters reveals. Among 
its service jobs, the 764th numbers the 
famed “Toot Sweet” Express and the 
“W. A. C. Blazer,” first M. R. S. train 
to enter Germany. 

Under the command of Lt. Col. Emil G. 
Ringberg, former Boston & Maine shop 
superintendent, steam locomotives are is- 
suing from the Batignolles yards (largest 
of the Paris facilities), and Diesels from 
the Clichy section. The army railroaders 
at Batignolles have initiated their own sys- 
tem of repairs, and upen completion of a 
thorough inspection, supervised by M/Segt. 
James A. Hiskey, of West Roxbury, Mass., ; 
formerly with the New Haven, a locomo- 
tive is given one of three classifications: 
(1) fit for immediate use; (2) light shop 
repair (all work under 72 hours) ; and (3) 
heavy shop repair (all work over 72 
hours). 

In the roundhouse at Batignolles, where 
Maj. Harry P. French, of Kansas City, 
Kan., former Santa Fe railroader, is in 
charge, a master chart lists each engine 
with classification and specific work to be 
done. Light shop repairs are done on side 
tracks, and heavy repairs are handled 
under the direction of Ist Lt. Lawrence R. 
Blizard, formerly with the New York 
Central. 

At Clichy, S/Sgt. George N. McCaus- 
land, Diesel electrician from the Maine 
Central, supervises a 15-man crew of 
Diesel repair experts who, 24 hours a day, 
inspect, service and repair all Diesels com- 
ing into the Paris yard. Hospital cars are 
serviced under direction of Lt. Carl A. 
Magnusen, of Concord, N. H., former B. 
& M. railroader. They are given every 


_ possible service from rail repair to win- 


dow-washing. 


and Prices 


reports. Limitation Order L-180 has been 
amended, W. P. B. announces, to put these pro- 
visions into effect. 


CMPR-4 Amended—Among a series of -amend- 
ments to CMPR-4, which defines the operation 
of preference ratings under the controlled ma- 
terials plan, one changes the carry-over provisions 
to prohibit the filling of a steel order more than 
60 days after the end of the quarter for which 
the allotment was issued. No time limitation 
has been imposed hitherto where an order was 
accepted within. the quarter for which the allot- 
ment was issued. The change is to discourage 
advance ordering under the provision. 

In addition, the small free steel provisions af- 
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fecting stainless steel are reduced from 1,000 to 
300 Ib. and deliveries on Z-1E orders are re- 
stricted to steel in inventory more than 120 
days. By the terms of other amendments the 
definition of “distributor” as used in the order 
is broadened te include scrap dealers; the require- 
ment for certification on Z-1E orders is more 
clearly stated, and a new paragraph is added 
to the order to clarify the extent to which ware- 
houses may deliver material on toll agreements. 

Blanket permission to sell certain types of 
aluminum and copper materials on Z-1E orders 
is replaced by provisions requiring specific au- 
thorizations before sale. 


De-Watering Pumps—Direction 2 to Order 
L-192, which controlled the distribution of de- 
watering pumps in 12 northeastern and central 
flood area states, including: New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Kentucky and Missouri, has been revoked 
since the threat of floods in these areas is now 
over. 


Freon—The recent release of freon, under 
amendment of Order M-28, was for the sole pur- 
pose of permitting the operation of existing in- 
stalled refrigeration and air conditioning sys- 
tems, the W. P. B. said recently. Restrictions 
on production and distribution of air conditioning 
equipment have not been changed. This clari- 
fication was made because since the announce- 
ment of the release of freon, an erroneous im- 
pression had arisen in some quarters that new 
air conditioning equipment also had been re- 
leased and. could be obtained without restriction. 
This, W. P. B. emphasized, is entirely incorrect. 


Freon-12—Restrictions on the delivery and use 
of Freon-12 (dichlorodifluoromethane) for air 
conditioning and certain types of refrigerating 
systems have been removed but precedence must 
be given to orders of more essential users, who 
are not on List A of Conservation Order M-28. 
Adequate supplies of F-12 ‘gas should continue 
to be available if gas cylinders are returned with 
reasonable promptness. Failure to have empty 
cylinders returned to producers could result in 
the necessary for reimposing restrictions, W. P. 
B. said. 


Lumber—Low grade lumber of certain species, 
and culls and rejects, which may be bought on 
uncertified and unrated orders, must now be 
charged against total amounts of lumber that 
consumers are authorized to receive. Direction 
7 to L-335, formerly permitted consumers to re- 
ceive such lumber in addition to the amount 
specifically authorized by W. P. B. This per- 
mission is withdrawn by an amendment to Di- 
rection 7. 

Species and grades covered by the direction are 
No. 4 or lower grades of Douglas fir, southern 
yellow pine, western hemlock and Sitka» spruce; 
E grades of Douglas fir and western hemlock; 
redwood dunnage; No. 3 or lower grades of 
cypress. This lumber still may be delivered by 
sawmills and received by distributors and de- 
livered to consumers on ungertified and unrated 
orders if the sales does not interfere with the 
filling of certified orders. Culls and rejects of 
any species are also covered by Direction 7 and 
may still be sold on uncertified and unrated 
orders provided that the cost is not more than 
85 per cent of the price established by the O. 
P. A. for the lowest standard grade of the 
same species. 

Direction 2 a to L-335, as amended recently, 
makes clear that western pine lumber in in- 
ventory as well as that received after March 
26, is subject to restrictions on its use for mill- 
work. As amended on March 26, Direction 2a 
prohibited the use of western pine for any mill- 
work except the following: windows; sash; doors; 
window, sash and door frames; window and door 
screens; trim and molding and cut stock for such 
items. 


PR-25—W. P. B. called special attention to 
the fact that PR-25, as amended February 21, 
provides that no other ratings or allotment sym- 
bols may be used to set production materials for 
a spot authorization schedule than the ones 
assigned to it, unless a symbol rating is specific- 
ally assigned by W. P. B. for a particular mate- 
rial or. product to be used in the schedule. Fur- 
thermore, W. P. B officials said, this provision 
prohibits the use of the small order (SO) allot- 
ment symbol in obtaining materials for use on a 
spot authorization. Similarly, it was said, manu- 
facturers of Class A products who receive orders 
identified by the Z-1 allotment symbol used in 
connection with spot authorizations may not treat 
them as small orders under the provisions of 
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controlled materials plan regulation No. 1, unless 
their customers make allotments to cover such 
orders, ; 


Stainless Steel—Stainless steel has been rede- 
fined in a newly-amended M-126 order to bring 
it into conformity with the stainless steel de- 
finition in the steel order No. M-21-A, W. P. B. 
says. In the amended order, the term “stainless 
steel” means heat or corrosion resisting steel] 
containing 4 per cent or more of chromium with 
or without nickel, molybdenum or other elements. 


Sheet Steel—Production of hot rolled pickled 
steel sheets or strip during any month of the 
second quarter of 1945 on all orders from dis- 
tributors accepted by producers must be limited 
to 50 per cent of the total pickled tonnage 
originally specified by a distributor on all his 
orders accepted for delivery in the month, the 
W. P. B. announced April 11. This action, is 
designed to make it easier for producers of these 
materials to schedule production. 


Used Materials—W. P. B. has emphasized that 
all of its orders and regulations apply to second- 
hand or used materials and products (other than 
scrap) to the same extent that they apply to new 
products, unless the order or regulation, or a 
published interpretation of it, expressly states 
otherwise. The rule is contained in interpretation 
No. 13 to PR-1. 


Prices 

Crossties—Purchasing commissions for part- 
time agents of railroad tie contractors have been 
restored under certain conditions by Amendment 
2 to MPRI6, effective, April 16. Middlemen 
are expected to resume their work as intermedi- 
aries between local tie producers and tie contrac- 
tors as a result of the partial lifting of O. P. 
A.’s ban on commissions. They contributed con- 
siderably to the supply of railroad ties, by buy- 
ing small quantities and assembling them at 
railroad loading points, O. P. A. explained. Be- 
cause of the small volume involved, these func- 
tions are too costly to be handled directly by a 
contractor. 

Contractors must obtain approval of the O. P. 
A. Lumber Branch in Washington for payment 
of commissions to part-time agents. Requests 
must be accompanied by proof that the agents are 
not producers and will supply a service needed 
by the contractors or users by increasing the 
availability of ties in the area. 

Seven-foot ties are given a specific price ceil- 
ing that is five cents per tie below that provided 
for comparable eight-foot ties. This will place 
these ceilings in proper relationship with prices 
for ties now in the regulation. The smaller 
sizes are bought principally by street-car lines 
and operators of railroads outside the United 
States. Provisions covering the pricing of odd 
size ties were reworded for clarification but no 
changes in ceilings were made. 

Iron and Steel Scrap—Brokers are authorized 
by Amendment 2 to MPR4, effective April 14, 
to charge their conimission of 50 cents per gross 
ton on iron and’ steel scrap sold at the same 
price at which it was purchased, even though 
this price may be below the ceiling. Since last 
November 16, brokers have been . permitted to 
charge their commission on sales only if the scrap 
was purchased and sold at the maximum prices 
provided by the regulation, 

Other changes, include: 

1. The number of grades and -specifications of 
railroad scrap are revised in line with changes in 
railroad specifications made by the Association 
of American Railroads. 

2. Provisions governing dealer sales of rail- 
road scrap are amended to permit dealers or con- 
tractors who demolish railroad equipment upon 
the property of a railroad to sell the heavy 
melting steel thus obtained at the ceiling prices 
established for No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel. 
This gives sellers of such scrap an increase of 
$1 per gross ton over the dealer and industrial 
ceiling price that previously governed such sales. 

3. Preparation-in-transit provisions of the price 
regulation are broadened to permit in-transit 
preparation of cast iron in Zone C on all sales. 
Previously in-transit-preparation charges could be 


made only on cast iron sold under. allocation by - 


the W. P. B. 


Journal Bearings—Dollar-and-cent ceiling prices 
have been established for broached railway car 
journal bearings, sizes 6 in. by 11 in. and under, 
with %-in. lining, made in accordance with A. 
A. R. Specification E-M-511-43, by Amendment 
8 to RMPR-125, effective May 1. 


For straight sales involving no exchange of 







metal, the new ceilings are 18.65 cents per Ib. 
f. o. b. producer’s plant in quantities of 7,506 
lb. or more, and 18.65 cents per Ib. plus the 
seller’$ customary quantity differential for quan 
tities of less than 7,500 Ib. 

For sales in which the producer receives scrap 
metal from the buyer under a conversion -or toll 
agreement, the new ceilings are 18.40 cents per 
lb., f. o. b. producer’s plant, including a maximum 
conversion or toll charge of 5.91 cents per Ib, 
where the old bearing is returned with lining, 
and 18.90 cents per Ib. including a maximum 
conversion or toll charge of 8.03 cents per Ib. 
where the old bearing is returned without lining, 


Paints—Manufacturers need not reduce their 
existing ceiling prices for house paints and other 
ready-mixed exterior linseed oil paints because of 
lower costs for pigment ingredients in those cases 
where changes in paint formulas are caused by 
W. P. B. conservation orders and the service. 
ability of the paint is maintained. Heretofore, 
any reduction in the cost of pigment ingredients 
required a corresponding reduction in the March, 
1942, “‘freeze” ceiling prices for these paints. 

Under a recent conservation order, manufac. 
turers are restricted in their use of white lead 
pigment normally used in making paints, necessi- 
tating a wider use of other types of pigment, 
which may be of lower cost, O. P. A. explained, 





Red Cedar Piles—Specific dollar-and-cent maxi- 
mum prices’ for western red cedar piling, on a 
lineal foot basis, have been established by Amend- 
ment 1 to MPR-554, effective April 19. 

Shipping weights to be used in calculating 
transportation charges are established at 38 Ib. 
per cubic foot, which is approximately the figure 
used for partially seasoned red cedar, the con- 
dition in which most western red cedar piling is 
sold. 


Steel Castings—Among the changes in pro- 
visions governing the pricing of steel castings 
provided by Amendment 15 to RPS 41, effective 
April 14, a clarification is made in provisions for 
transporttaion charges or allowances on_ steel 





castings and railroad specialties sold on a de- 
livered basis. At present, if rail charges on 
such sales exceed 50 cents per 100 lb., the pro- 
ducer is not required to absorb more than 50 
cents per 100 lb. In some parts of the trade, | 
however, this had been interpreted to mean the | 
producer had to absorb the rail charges up to 
50 cents per 100 Ib., regardless of the type of 
transportation used or amount of transportation 
charges. The pricing provisions of the regula- 
tion governing steel castings sales are now 
changed to state clearly that on delivered sales, 
where the transportation is less than 50 cents per 
100 Ib., the producer shall not be required to 
absorb more than costs actually paid. 


Waste Paper—All shipments of commercially 
packed waste paper must now be accompanied 
by a manifest, giving particulars o fthe ship- 
ment, and more complete invoices also must be 
supplied according to Amendment 11 to MPR-30, 
effective April 21. 

The manifest must state: 1. date of shipment; 
2. town or city of origin; 2. name of each 
grade; 4. total weight of each grade; 5. if baled, 
the number of bales of each grade; 6. weight of 
each bale; 7. license truck number of any truck 
used in transporting the waste paper; and 8. the 
railroad car number and initials if the waste 
paper is transported by a railroad car. This 
manifest must be posted in the railroad car or 
other vehicle carrying the waste paper. Re- 
sponsibility for preparing the manifest is on the 
first seller regardless of the buyer. 

The invoice for commercially-packed waste pa- 
per must state: 1. loading date; 2. seller; 3. 
buyer; 4. consignee, if any; 5. name of each 
grade; 6. total weight of each grade; 7. num- 
ber of bales of each grade; 8. weight of each 
bale; 9. loading charge, if any; 10. price being 
charged per ton for each grade; 11. broker's 
allowance, if any; 12. origin by street and city; 
13. license or truck number of any truck used 
in transporting the wastepaper; and 14. railroad 
car number and initials if the waste paper is 
transported by a railroad car. 

All sellers are required to keep a copy of every 
invoice and manifest prepared by them, and every 
buyer is required to keep every invoice and 
manifest received by him. For record-keeping 
purposes, a broker is required to attach to his 
copy of his invoice all invoices received by him 
for a particular shipment of waste paper ex- 
cept for any quantity that may be shipped out 
of his own warehouse, or he must otherwise 
identify on his records the sources of supply for 
all paper in each shipment he makes. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Plans to Alleviate 
Congestion of L. C. L. 


A modified “sailing day” plan 
in successful use on 
the New Haven 


Another general embargo on I.c.l. freight 
is not an immediate necessity, according to 
views expressed at the recent New York 
meeting called by the Car Service Division 
to discuss, with transportation and station 
officers of eastern roads, plans for handling 
the abnormal accumulation of loaded mer- 
chandise cars at freight houses and trans- 
fers. A report of the discussions has been 
sent to railroad transportation officers by 
C. S. D. Chairman Warren C. Kendall. 

Various relief proposals came up for 
consideration, including the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford’s so-called “Hart- 
ford Plan,” which is an adaptation of the 
old “sailing day” plan, differing from the 
latter principally in that it is based on co- 
operative arrangements between the rail- 
road and shipper groups. The consensus 
of the meeting was that the “Hartford 
Plan,” under which directly loaded mer- 
chandise cars move to their destinations, 


.by-passing transfers, should be susceptible 


of wider application in view of the suc- 
cess reported by the New Haven. It was 
suggested that the idea should be promoted 
through I.c.l. committees of Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board groups, or through local com- 
mittees of transportation representatives ap- 
pointed by local business organizations, 
working with the railroads. 


Embargo Opposed—Lack of sentiment 
for another general embargo was based on 
predictions that any good effects would be 
nullified by the surge of offerings at the 
time of its expiration. It was conceded 
that the recent ban on l.c.l. and forwarder 
freight afforded some measure of relief at 
stations, but it had less effect at transfers. 
Moreover there was a feeling that a new 
general embargo “would add to the ill-will 
now created by poor l.c.l. service,” the 
C. S. D. report said. The consensus with 
respect to local embargoes was that they 
are difficult of application except at non- 
competitive points. However the local-em- 
bargo matter is being studied further by a 
committee which will. first look into the 
Cleveland situation. 

Other suggestions discussed at the meet- 
ing included proposals to seek relaxation of 
Office of Defense Transportation loading 
restrictions with respect to westbound 
movements only; to discourage the solici- 
tation of l.c.l. traffic for movement over 
circuitous routes; to disregard shipper rout- 
ings on lL.c.l.; and to assign traffic depart- 
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ment employees to clerical werk at stations 
and transfers. Also it was suggested that 
further consideration might be given to use 
of Mexican labor at transfers. 

= 

Labor from Many Sources—Reports 
made at the meeting indicated that the 
Pennsylvania is now using as station labor 
Mexicans, women, soldiers, school boys, 
borrowed maintenance of way men, and 
borrowed shopmen. There were other re- 
ports on the so-called “farming out” prac- 
tice whereby cars from larger stations are 
shifted to smaller stations where regular 
railway labor is available or where school 
boys are more likely available. Attention 
was also given to the trap-car situation, it 
being the consensus of the meeting that 
“there is a considerable opportunity to save 
box cars as a result of close scrutiny” of 
trap-car practices. 

Many complaints were voiced at the 
meeting “concerning the continuing failure 
of a large number of consignees to receive 
freight on Saturdays.” It was decided that 
this matter should be pursued with appeals 
to offending industries through various 
sources, including not only the direct ef- 
forts of the railroads themselves, but com- 
mittees of the Shippers’ Boards, Director 
J. Monroe Johnson of O. D. T., and any 
other available approach. 


Representation of Employees 


Yardmasters of the Clinchfield have 
chosen the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men as their Railway Labor Act represen- 
tative, according to results of a recent elec- 
tion which has been certified by the Na- 
tional Mediation Board. They were for- 
merly represented by Yardmaster R. H. 
Nichols. 

In other recent elections on the Clinch- 
field, the B. of R. T. defeated the chal- 
lenging Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica, thus retaining its right to represent 
yardmen (foremen and helpers) and the 
Order of Railway Conductors defeated the 
challenging B. of R. T., thus retaining its 
right to represent road conductors. The 
St. Louis-San Francisco’s technical engi- 
neers, architects, draftsmen, and “allied 
workers below the rank of officials” have 
chosen the International Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Architects and Drafts- 
men’s Unions, American Federation of La- 
bor. These employees were previously un- 
represented. 

In two other recent cases, the board was 
unable to make certifications for the rea- 
son that less than a majority of those eli- 
gible to participate in the elections had 
actually voted. The employees involved 
were the Union Pacific’s patrolmen (special 
agents, yard watchmen, train riders, and 
guards); and the subordinate officials in 
the Northwestern Pacific’s maintenance of 
way and structures department. 


Floods Continue to 
Delay S. W. Traffic 


Heavy rains last week repeat 
troubles of early month 
in wide area 


Serious floods caused by unusually heavy 
rains throughout East Texas, Arkansas 
and Oklahoma interrupted railway service 
over a wide area during the week of April 
1. Two weeks later prolonged rain storms 
throughout Oklahoma, eastern Kansas, 
Iowa and Missouri resulted in similar 
conditions in those states. 

At Greenville, Tex., nine inches of rain 
fell on March 30, with lesser amounts 
throughout the remainder of East Texas, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas, bringing record 
floods to the Sabine and Sulphur rivers in 
Texas, and near record floods to the 
Ouachita, Red, Arkansas and White rivers 
in Arkansas and in adjoining states. The 
rapidly rising waters of the Sabine, on 
March 31, cut the main line of the Texas 
& Pacific between Marshall, Tex., and the 
west at Big Sandy, Grand Saline and 
Mineola, Tex., and also cut the main line 
of the St. Louis-Southwestern between Mt. 
Pleasant and Tyler, Tex., at Big Sandy. 

As the rains moved eastward through 
Texas, rising waters of the Sulphur river, 
on April 1, stopped T. & P. operations be- 
tween Texarkana and Marshall at Sulphur, 
Tex., and cut the Cotton Belt’s main line 
from Texarkana to the west at Bassetts, 
Tex. On that same day the flooding Sabine 
blocked the Missouri Pacific’s main line 
at Footes, Tex., just south of its junction 
with the T. & P. at Longview, Tex. 

The widespread floods simultaneously 
broke all of the main railroad routes in 
East Texas leaving only one secondary 
main line open from Texarkana to. Ft. 
Worth, the T. & P.’s Bonham subdivision, 
and closing all routes from Texarkana to 
South Texas. Because of these conditions 
the “Texan” and the “Sunshine Special” 
passenger trains of the Missouri Pacific- 
T. & P. were consolidated at their origi- 
nating terminals, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Memphis, Tenn., and operated over long 
detour routes. The Houston sections were 
diverted to operate via Missouri Pacific to 
Kinder, La. thence Gulf Coast Lines, 
while the West Texas section was operated 
via the Bonham subdivision of the T. & P. 
from Texarkana direct to Ft. Worth. San 
Antonio passengers were diverted to the 
Texas Special of the Frisco-Katy. Cotton 
Belt passenger trains were terminated at 
Texarkana, stub service being operated 
between Waco, Tex., and Tyler, and be- 
tween Dallas, Tex., and Mt. Pleasant. 

(Continued on page 773) 
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Where Can Railroads 


Get Needed Capital? 


They will have to take hand- 
outs too unless those to 
rivals are curtailed 


The kind of competition we had in trans- 
portation in the past—an equitable variety 
where rewards went automatically to those 
who produced improvements in service and 
economy—did not injure the railroads; they 
thrived and grew great upon it. But what 
about the kind of transportation competition 
today, which provides low transportation 
expense by some non-railroad agencies by 
transferring part of their costs from direct 
beneficiaries to general taxation. Can the 
railroads thrive and go forward under such 
competition? 

Such, in substance, was the question raised 
by Gustav Metzman, president of the New 
York Central, in an address to the “Fifty 
Club” at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 23. 

“Will your railroads continue to meet 
your transportation needs progressively? 
They certainly will if they are not con- 
stantly slowed by caution signals of un- 
economic competition,” he said. 

“Railroad men do not fear the outcome 
if the winner of the competitive struggle 
is to be the one who serves his customers 
best. No man may lay claim to a place in 
the nation’s business unless he can provide, 
in fair competition, something his custom- 
ers want and are willing to pay for. But 
every American is entitled to equality of 
opportunity—to conditions that enable him 
to compete on terms no less favorable than 
the terms the other fellow’ enjoys. 

“The broad problem the railroads face 
goes to the heart of our American enter- 
prise system. This concerns the terms 
on which capital funds will be provided, 
out of the public treasury, for facilities 
used by highway, water and air carriers. 
Will it be done on a basis consistent with 
the private enterprise system? Or will 
private capital in railroads be pitted in 
unequal competition against the public 
treasury? 

“The railroads own, maintain and pay 
taxes on their rights of way, track and 
other fixed properties. Of the total invest- 
ment in American railroads of $25 billions, 
400 millions, only one-fourth, $6 billions, 
600 millions, is invested in equipment. The 
other $18 billions, 800 millions is the capital 
cost to the railroads of providing their own 
roadway. To own and maintain this road- 
way each year costs an average of $1 bil- 
lion, 325 millions. In 1940, 30 per cent 
of the gross revenues of the railroads was 
used to pay this roadway expense. And 
it is estimated that the taxes on the road- 
way alone were $340 millions, or 8 per 
cent of total railroad revenues. 

“On the other hand, the treasuries of 
our federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments have almost wholly provided the 
roadways and fixed facilities used by the 
railroads’ competitors. It is estimated that 
in the last twenty years or so, more money 
was spent on fixed transportation plant 
other than railroads than had been spent 
on the whole railroad plant in the United 
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States in more than a century. By far 
the greater part of the money spent on 
these other avenues of transportation came 
from the government—but over 98 per 
cent of the investments in railroads was 
the private funds of private investors. 

“The users of these public facilities either 
pay no tolls, or they pay inadequate user 
taxes and tolls. To me, this does not make 
sense. And it does not make sense from 
a public standpoint. The shipper who uses 
subsidized transportation pays only part 
of the cost, the remainder being paid out 
of the public treasury. The shipper who 
uses the railroad pays the whole cost and 
through taxes pays some of the costs of 
the user of subsidized transportation. When 
such discrimination exists, it becomes pos- 
sible for a less efficient transportation 
agency, using public facilities, to prevail 
against a more efficient competitor. The 
less efficient may prevail because it collects 
from the user only part of the true cost 
of providing the service. 

“There is a way that private investment 
in railways can live alongside of govern- 
ment investment in highways, waterways, 
airports and airways. That is, to make 
our government-owned transport plant self- 
supporting. People who use it would pay 
their way, through fair user charges and 
tolls. Then, increased use would automat- 
ically increase the financial returns and 
make it possible to finance necessary ex- 
tensions and improvements. The need for 
facilities and the ability of the business 
to support them, rather than politics, would 
be the test. 

“Unless the railroads are given: equality 
of competition with their competitors, I 
do not know how long the railroads can 
get along without public aid and still pro- 
vide the service the nation needs in peace, 
and maintain a plant immediately avail- 
able in case of war. The alternative is 
public grants for railway improvements, tax 
exemptions on railway property or other 
similar measures. I most emphatically do 
not advocate subsidies in behalf of the 
railroad industry from any source. It is 
much simpler—and much sounder from 
the standpoint of our free enterprise sys- 
tem—to put public investments in all trans- 
portation on a self-supporting basis. 

“As you look at your railroads, there 
is a short view and a long view. The short 
view is that a dollar saved today in trans- 
portation charges, even though it be saved 
at public expense, is a dollar gained. The 
long view is that American industry has 
an interest in sound transportation, and 
an interest in the preservation of our sys- 
tem of private enterprise, far greater than 
any temporary gain in shifting transporta- 
tion costs from user to taxpayer.” 


More Steel for Barges 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
announced that the War Production Board 
has allocated 5,500 tons of carbon steel for 
waterways transportation purposes in addi- 
tion to 14,077 tons previously assigned for 
the second quarter of 1945. The steel is to 
be used in building barges and towboats for 
private carrier use on inland waterways. 
The new allotment was made on the con- 
dition that the orders be placed with mills 
equipped to make carbon steel plates. 


Cunningham Assays 
Air Cargo Threat 


Contends it will not greatly 
curtail R. R. earnings, 
cites cost figures 


Professor W. J. Cunningham of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, in the Spring issue of the 
Harvard Business School Alumni Bulletin, 
takes issue with those who predict that 
“tomorrow's skies are to be filled with 
flying box cars” while “tomorrow’s rail- 
road is to be two streaks of rust in a bed 
of weeds.” In support of his opinion, he 
cites statements by leaders in the aviation 
industry itselfi—among them President W. 
A. Patterson of United Air Lines (see 
Railway Age of December 5, 1942, page 
920) and the business research department 
of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, which 
latter organization predicts air freight costs, 
including ground handling, at 17 to 20 cents 
per ton-mile in the fourth and fifth pre- 
war years. 

He calls attention, further, to the air 
freight tariff and classification recently 
issued by American Airlines, under which, 
based on air distance, the ton-mile rate on 
“Class A” freight between New York and 
Chicago is 56.63 cents—as compared to the 
first class air express rate of 67.68 cents, 


the first class railway express rate of 11.55 


cents, and the first class railroad rate of 
4.61 cents. Commodity rates are provided 
in this airline tariff under which oranges in 
quantity may move from Los Angeles to 
New York at $32.20 per 100 lb. compared 
to a railroad charge of $1.63, including re- 
frigeration. While “the competition of the 
plane in passenger service” is a “real 
threat” to the railroads, Professor Cun- 
ningham believes that in freight service the 
railroads “are not likely to be seriously af- 
fected from air cargo.” 

Writing in the same issue of the “Bulle- 
tin,’ Assistant Professor Shallenberger 
says that he agrees with Professor Cun- 
ningham on the outlook “as far as the next 
fifteen years are concerned” but “beyond 
that time I feel that no one can safely pre- 
dict.” He sees the railroads in the first 
five post-war years as losing to air car- 
riers “some perishable freight, a consider- 
able part of the first and second class ex- 
press, the long-distance first class -mail and 
perhaps much of the parcel post traffic.” 
He considers present rates for air traffic to 
be only “a jumping-off point for post-war 
rate reductions.” : 

There are many “variables” in the situa- 
tion, among them what the government 
policy may be on rate regulation, and on 
what airline policy may be in the allocation 
of joint costs. He believes that an average 
airline cargo rate of 25 cents per ton-mile 
may be achieved within five years after the 
end of the war, with some individual rates 
as low as 15 cents per ton-mile; and points 
out that “one responsible study has indi- 
cated that lettuce shipped by air from 
California at a rate of 7 cents per gross 
ton-mile could be effectively sold in com- 
petition with lettuce shipped by freight.” 
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Two Employees Get 
Medals of Honor 


C. & O. engineer and Burlington 


switchman cited for saving 
life on the railroads 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Award of Medals of Honor, approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the late President Roosevelt on February 
28 and March 16 bestowed such medals on 
James P. Tracy of Ottumwa, Iowa, a Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy switchman, and 
Benjamin B. Clement of Richmond, Va., 
a Chesapeake & Ohio engineer. These 
medals were awarded under the act of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1905, which provides for bronze 
medals of honor in recognition of outstand- 
ing feats of bravery connected with saving 
of life upon the railroads. 

The award to Mr. Tracy was based on 
his rescue of a 13-year-old school girl 
from a Burlington track on which a pas- 
senger train was approaching. This oc- 
curred September 21, 1944, at Ottumwa. 


° 


Rescuer Almost Hit—About 8:35 a.m. 
on the date specified, Mr. Tracy was at 
Iowa Avenue, which crosses at right angles 
two main and seven yard tracks of the rail- 
road, according to the notice by W. P. 
Bartel, secretary of the commission. An 
eastbound freight was passing over the 
highway crossing, the gates on either side 
being lowered. While the gates were down, 
several pedestrians “ducked under” them 
in order to cross the tracks immediately 
after the rear of the freight had passed. 
Meanwhile, a westbound passenger train 
‘was approaching on the parallel track, but 
its approach was hidden from the waiting 
pedestrians by the freight. 

As soon as the freight had cleared the 
crossing, the pedestrians began to cross the 
track ahead of the approaching passenger 
train. One of the last to start across was 
the school girl involved. She started to 
run across the track, hesitated, then fell 
face forward on the track in front of the 


approaching train, which was moving about: 


35 m.p.h. With the engine only 80 or 90 
ft. distant, the girl seemed unable to rise 
from the track. Mr. Tracy, who was stand- 
ing on the opposite side of the track from 
which the girl approached, and some little 
distance to the east, “ran to the point where 
she lay, crossed the track ahead of the en- 
gine and succeeded in pulling her clear of 
the track just as the passing locomotive 
brushed his clothing.” 

The award to Mr. Clement was based 
on his action in returning to the blazing 
cab of his engine and bringing his train 
to a stop after being blown to the cab floor 
by exploding and burning gasoline sprayed 
over the locomotive in a collision with an 
automobile at a grade crossing near New- 
port News, Va., on October 26, 1944. If 
Mr. Clement had not brought the heavily 
loaded passenger train to a stop, the notice 
by Secretary Bartel pointed out, it would 
without doubt have continued on a down 
grade some 4 miles, and then either would 
have overturned on an 8 deg. curve or con- 
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tinued about % mile further to run off 
the end of a pier into the James river. 


Burned, But Saved His Train—About 
3:35 p.m. on the date specified, the C. & O.’s 
eastbound train No. 46, the “Sportsman,” 
was approaching Todd’s crossing at about 
75 m.p.h. Mr. Clement was the engineer 
on this train. Also approaching the cross- 
ing from the opposite direction on the 
parallel track was westbound passenger 
train No.’ 41, the “George Washington.” 
After No. 41 had cleared the crossing two 
automobiles which were on the north side 
of the tracks started to cross, their drivers 
apparently being unaware of the approach 
of the eastbound train. The leading auto- 
mobile escaped, but the second was hit by 
the engine and demolished, gasoline being 
sprayed over and within the cab. 

The gasoline ignited and exploded, throw- 
ing the engineer from his seat to the cab 
deck. When he recovered from the first 
shock, the locomotive was still running at 
full speed with a wide open throttle. The 
interior of the cab was filled with flame. 
Although his clothes were on fire and his 
body was badly burned, Mr. Clement rose 
from the engine deck, entered the blazing 
cab, and made an emergency application of 
the brakes which brought the train to a 
stop some 4,800 ft. east of the crossing. 

After stopping the train, the engineer 
was helped from the locomotive and taken 
to a hospital. His clothes were partially 
burned from his body. He suffered serious 
burns on his leg; his entire scalp was 


‘ burned except where it was protected by a 


leather hat band; his hands, face, ears and 
eyes were badly burned; and he lost his 
sight for a period of about a week. 

Mr. Tracy’s was the fifty-fourth, and Mr. 
Clement’s the fifty-fifth, medal of this 
character awarded since the passage of the 
act in 1905. 


Roadmasters’ Association to 
Hold 1-Day Annual Meeting 


The Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of 
Way Association has given up previous 
plans for a regular three-day annual meet- 
ing in September, and in its place will hold 
a one-day annual meeting, at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, on September 12. While 
designated an annual meeting to permit 
the transaction of essential association busi- 
ness and the election of officers, this meet- 
ing will be restricted in character, open 
alone to officers and directors, the chairmen 
and vice-chairmen of technical commit- 
tees, and to other members who can attend 
without interfering with their work and 
without train travel. The most important 
function of the restricted meeting will be 
to receive and pass upon the five technical 
committee reports to come before the asso- 
ciation, looking to the distribution of these 
reports to members at the earliest possible 
date. 


Rule on Land-Grant Bill 


The House Committee on rules last week 
granted a rule providing for expedited con- 
sideration of H.R. 694, the pending bill 
sponsored by Representative Boren, Demo- 
crat of Oklahoma, to repeal remaining 
provisions of the land-grant-rate law. 


Security Cost Figures 
Defended by Latimer 


Answers attacks on his previous 
testimony in support of 
R. L. E. A. program 


Appearing at the April 19 and 20 ses- 
sions of House interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee hearings on H.R. 1362, 
the Crosser bill embodying the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association program for 
liberalizing the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance acts, 
Chairman Murray W. Latimer of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board made his answer 
to attacks on his previous testimony in sup- 
port of the bill. This Latimer presentation 
was part of R. L. E. A.’s rebuttal which 
had opened with a statement from D. B. 
Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, as 
reported in the Railway Age of April 21, 
page 723. 

R. L. E. A. also offered the testimony of 
Ralph L. Booth, of the actuarial depart- 
ment of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
who appraised the cost studies made with 
reference to the bill as having been “car- 
ried through carefully, with due regard to 
conservatism and actuarial treatment based 
on reasonably sound experience tables and 
statistics.” Mr. Booth went on to express 
his opinion “that on the basis of past ex- 
perience projected into the future. the over- 
all cost estimate of 12% per cent of pay- 
roll for retirement and survivership bene- 
fits in effect and proposed is the best esti- 
mate which can be made.” 


Latimer Optimistic on R. R. Traffic— 
Under the bill, another 5 per cent of pay- 
roll would be added to the retirement tax, 
which would thus become 11% per cent of 
payroll and rise to 12% per cent after 
December 31, 1951. These taxes are paid 
half by the carriers and half by the em- 
ployees, while the carriers pay in addition 
the entire unemployment insurance levy 
of 3 per cent of payroll. Mr. Latimer esti- 
mates that 1% per cent of the additional 
5 per cent tax proposed in the bill will be 
sufficient to take care of the retiremert 
system’s present deficiency. Mainly be- 
cause he assumed higher future railroad 
payrolls, this Latimer estimate differs from 
the latest report of the Retirement Board’s 
actuarial advisory committee which found 
that an additional levy of between three 
and four per cent of payroll would be re- 
quired to support existing benefits. 

In his rebuttal statement Mr. Latimer 
first addressed himself to opposition testi- 
mony which he interpreted as an undertak- 
ing to make the committee believe “that my 
estimate of 1.5 per cent tax deficiency is my 
own personal estimate cooked up in a cor- 
ner somewhere and produced by some secret 
formula known only to me.” As a matter 
of fact, he insisted, the 1.5 per cent esti- 
mate “is not my estimate alone, but it is 
the estimate of the Railroad Retirement 
Board made officially to this committee on 
March 10, 1945, and from that report there 
were no dissents.” 

The March 10 report on which Mr. 
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Latimer’s colleagues went along with him 
was an adverse recommendation on two of 
the many pending bills to liberalize the Re- 
tirement Act in various specific respects. 
Mr. Latimer also listed various other such 
bills on which like reports have been made 
during the past several years. He con- 
ceded that he, personally, wrote most of 
these reports, “just as I have written the 
testimony which I have given before this 
committee on H.R. 1362”; but he added that 
his colleagues “have joined me in the re- 
ports in your files, without exception—they 
have joined me in the estimates of cost 
which were made in those reports.” 


Management “Tears” Amaze Him— 
Such estimates, Mr. Latimer continued, 
“were constructed by substantially the 
same methods as the estimates of cost 
which I have made on H.R. 1362.” The 
point the R. R. B. chairman wanted to 
make in this connection was: “When I 
have made cost estimates in connection 
with bills on which an unfavorable report 
was submitted, nobody has quarreled with 
these estimates.” He also stated that he 
had been unsupported, until R. L. E. A. 
sponsored H.R. 1362, in his efforts to get 
an increase in taxes to support the retire- 
ment system. He explained that his col- 
leagues on the board refused to join him 
in a tax-increase recommendation to Con- 
gress, while the railroad industry has rec- 
ommended no tax increase. Mr. Latimer 
has thus been “somewhat surprised” at the 
“gallonage of tears” the management rep- 
resentatives have shed at the hearings over 
his “failure to recommend a greater in- 
crease.” 

The R. R. B. chairman next undertook 
to answer observations made with respect 
to the frequent changes.in his cost esti- 
mates. Of the ‘making of actuarial esti- 
mates, he said, “there is no end”; and it is 
his view that there “cannot be too many 
estimates if they are honestly done and re- 
ported exactly as they come out.” 


Says Investors Don’t Know Their 
Business—Coming to the defense of his 
assumption that the average payroll of the 
railroad industry over a cOnsiderable period 
of time in the future will be as high as $3.5 
billion annually, Mr. Latimer stated that, 
in the two years since that estimate was 
originally made, he has become “more op- 
timistic about the possibility of securing 
full employment.” He believes that his 
views in the connection reflect the views 
of “most persons in the field of economics 
today,” and “certainly the views of the 
great majority of economists in the service 
of the federal government.” However, Mr. 
Latimer went on, “they also, quite certainly, 
do not reflect the views of those economists 
who practice their profession in the area 
south of Canal street on the island of 
Manhgttan.” , 

Calling attention to the “high degree of 
relationship” which he observes between 
railway traffic, earnings, and payrolls, and 


the general level of business activity, Mr. ° 


Latimer calculated that a $120 billion na- 
tional income would bring annual railroad 
payrolls “averaging $3.5 billion.” And he 
found that Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
had used a national income figure of $120 
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“as his starting point for his post-war 
estimates” in material submitted at last 
fall’s Interstate Commerce Commission 
hearings in the Ex Parte 148 rate proceed- 
ing. Mr. Latimer conceded that Dr. Par- 
melee did not make a “flat prediction” of 
a $120 billion national income; but the 
R. R. B. chairman was “sure” that .the 
B. R. E. director “did not think of himself 
as having adopted a figure which was any- 
thing other than reasonable.” 

Mr. Latimer next proceeded fo mention 
various other current estimates of post-war 
annual income, all “materially above Dr. 
Parmelee’s assumption of $120 billion.” He 
assumed that the writers and institutions 
whose figures he summarized “are not in- 
dulging in fantasy, and that even in the 
absence of a specific prediction they believe 
they are discussing matters which are not 
mere possibilities.” All of which brought 
Mr. Latimer to another series of citations 
in answer to expressed fears that the rail- 
roads will lose a large volume of business 
to their competitors in the post-war period. 
The Latimer estimates of future railroad 
payrolls is based on the assumption that the 
railroads will secure a share of the total 
transportation business comparable to that 
of the pre-war years—he did not rely on 
their retaining “the relative gains of the 
war: years.” 


Cites Favorable Predictions—In hold- 
ing optimistic views with respect to the 
future of the railroad industry, Mr. Lati- 
mer finds himself in “good company.” His 
citations included references to Railway 
Age reports of recent addresses delivered 
by railroad executives; to the booklet en- 
titled “The Post-War Railway Market for 
Manufacturers,” by the editors of Railway 
Age; to Brigadier General Leonard P. 
Ayers’ article on the “Postwar Outlook for 
the Railroads,” which appeared in the Jan- 
uary, 1944, issue of “Tracks”; and to edi- 
torials and articles in financial publications. 
[The Railway Age booklet cited by Mr. 
Latimer stated that “it would be unrealis- 
tic to discount the ultimate effect on rail- 
road earnings which indefinite proliferation 
of rival transportation facilities provided 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets, in response 
to political rather than economic demand, 
may have.” The Railway Age prediction 
of a favorable level of railroad traffic and 
earnings was for the short term and not 
for the indefinite future.] 

Turning to the opposition presentation 


‘made by John T. Corbett, assistant grand 


chief engineer and national legislative rep- 
resentative of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Mr. Latimer found “nine 
basic errors in the type of calculation used.” 
Six of Mr. Corbett’s “errors” are “in the 
direction of overstatement of costs, and in 
three there was an understatement of costs,” 
the R. R. B. chairman went on. He pro- 
ceeded to support these statements with a 
lengthy discussion and a series of tables, 
after which he came to the defense of his 
estimate of the cost of the new survivor 
benefits which the bill would add to the 
retirement system. 

This survivor-benefit plan would be the 
most costly of the proposed amendments 
to the Retirement Act, the Latimer esti- 
mate being that it would absorb the pro- 
ceeds of about three per cent of the addi- 


tional five per cent payroll tax which the 


bill proposes. Mr. Latimer explained in 
detail his method of arriving at the sur- 
vivor-benefit cost, continuing to do likewise 
with respect to his estimates on the cost 
of the other proposed changes in the re- 
tirement act, such as the new disability 
rovisions, the crediting of compensation 
up to an average of $300 a month, the new 
prior service provisions, and the proposed 
extension of coverage to include forwarders 
and railroad-owned trucking companies. 
Benefits at Employers’ Expense—He 
made a similar presentation in support of 
his estimates as to the cost of the proposed 
Unemployment Insurance Act amendments, 
which include provisions for adding sick- 
ness and maternity benefits as well as lib- 
eralizing existing unemployment benefits. 
No tax increase is proposed for the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act amendments, the 
present levy (paid entirely by the railroads, 
as noted above) having already produced a 
fabulous reserve of more than a half billion 
dollars. Meanwhile, Mr. Latimer opposed 
any reduction in the unemployment tax, or 
the adoption of a “merit rating” system 
whereby taxes are put on a sliding-scale 
basis, being reduced in times of low bene- 
fit payments and large reserve funds and 
increased when the reserves fall. 
The R. R. B. chairman, whose rebuttal 
presentation was a statement of 94 mimeo- 
graphed sheets, was followed by Represen- 
tative McCowen, Republican of Ohio, who 
appeared briefly to urge favorable commit- 
tee action on the bill. Then came the clos- 
ing argument of R. L. E. A. counsel— 
Lester P. Schoene, former general counsel 
of the Retirement Board and now a mem- 
ber of the Washington, D. C., firm of 
Schoene, Freehill, Kramer & Fanelli. 


Railroads Will Be No Post-War 
' Pushover, Bus Men Told 


“The railroads give every evidence that 
they are coming out of the pushover class 
and intend to go after business with every- 
thing they’ve got,” Earl F. Theisinger tells 
intercity bus men in the April issue of 
“Bus Transportation.” In his article 
“Watch the Railroads,’ Mr. Theisinger 
reminds his readers that the recent Pull- 
man-Standard exhibit in New York, dis- 
playing the three-tier sleepers, recreational 
club lounge, “Threedex” commuter car, 
diagonal dining arrangements, etc., was 
clear proof that tomorrow’s trains “are 
being planned with an eye to attracting 
not only the luxury trade but every day 
Mr. and Mrs. America.” 

Warning that the long haul bus man “will 
have to look diligently to his laurels” to 
retain his share of the post-war travel 
business, the author points to what the rail- 
roads consider their “aces” in a “winning 
hand.” These, he said, include privacy and 
luxury, dependability, maximum safety, 
opportunity for entertainment, space to 
move about, usable time and numerous ac- 
commodations, many of which will “fit 
the slender budget.” It is this last angle 
which bears notice from the bus men, for, 
says Mr. Theisinger, “while Tiffany may 
get the quality customer it’s Woolworth 
that gets the crowds.” The prospective 
“day-nite” coach and the economy sleeper, 
offering “luxury aplenty” to the long dis- 
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tance passenger, “should be of greatest con- 
cern to the long haul bus operator,” Mr. 
Theisinger believes. 

Railroads now “are planning to modern- 
ize,” he explains, “and in many instances 
to replace stuffy stations with their Grant’s 
tomb atmosphere,” with “smart, new 
streamlined stations which will smoothly 
guide the prospective passenger to easily 
accessible ticket windows, inviting waiting 
and rest rooms overflowing with conven- 
iences designed to make waiting time pleas- 
ant and relaxing.” 

In all of this, he concludes, “the main 
thing to remember is that the railroads 
are laying definite and intelligent plans to 
make their equipment and their services 
more attractive than they have ever looked 
before,” and, “it is up to the bus operator to 
be alert to this fact and plan to meet it 
with every bit of energy and ingenuity at 
his command, and be assured it will be no 
pushover.” 


Roads Refused Further Hearing 
in Georgia Rate Case 


The Supreme Court on April 22 denied 
a petition for a rehearing of the motion 
and a reconsideration of its opinion and 
order in the State of Georgia vs. Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad case, in which the court as- 
sumed original jurisdiction and permitted 
the state to file its amended complaint 
charging twenty railroads with engaging 
in a conspiracy to fix rates in violation of 
the federal anti-trust laws. The petition 
for rehearing was filed by the eight south- 
ern roads named among the defendants, 
with ten northern roads supporting the 
southern roads’ argument. 

As reported in Railway Age of March 
31, page 584, the Supreme Court, by a 
5-to-4 decision, has permitted the state to 
sue for an injunction to restrain the car- 
riers from making “arbitrary and noncom- 
petitive” joint rates through the operation 
of rate bureaus “and other private rate- 


fixing agencies” which allegedly are “not 
sanctioned by the Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 

The defendant railroads sought further 
hearing, their brief asserted, because they 
had not been allowed an adequate oppor- 
tunity to present their views on the “very 
narrow issue which now remains tendered.” 
On eleven different points the court ap- 
proved the defendants’ view of the law and 
the facts involved, they said, leaving Geor- 
gia only a suit in equity for an injunction 
against threatened future injury. Even this 
ground has been “whittled down” by the 
court’s construction of the complaint, they 
added, with the result that all it undertakes 
is to “put an end to discriminatory and co- 
ercive practices” in rate-making, if such 
practices be proved. 


Reasoning Falls on Deaf Ears—On 
the phase of the complaint remaining in 
litigation, the railroads argued, the court 
“can enter no injunctive decree which 
would be effective. Any decree entered 
would necessarily either (1) be so general 
as to violate the most elementary princi- 
ples of justice; (2) directly invade the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or (3) directly invade 
the constitutional powers of the Congress 
by prescribing a new, legislative rule of 
civil conduct for the future which Congress 
itself has not seen fit to prescribe.” 

The court’s opinion, they went on to say, 
“leaves an inescapable and insoluble dilem- 
ma. If the court entertains the complaint 
and issues an injunction, either its injunc- 
tion must tell the defendants what they 
may do and what they may not do in the 
future in agreeing upon or refusing to 
agree upon rates, in which case the court 
will exercise the function of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and of the Con- 
gress, or the court will issue a purely gen- 
eral injunction, merely enjoining and re- 
straining these defendants permanently 
from conspiring and using coercion to dis- 
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criminate against Georgia in the fixing of 
interstate rates, without in any further way 
telling us what we can do, or what we can- 
not do. .. . How could the defendants obey 
such an injunction? It would be impossible 
for us to know what we could do or could 
not do. It would be impossible to know 
what rates we could fix and agree to with- 
out being in contempt of this court. Would 
we ask the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, or this court’s special master, or the 
marshall?” 

Furthermore, said the defendants, Geor- 
gia has no standing to bring this suit on 
behalf of her citizens, because as to all mat- 
ters involved in it, as narrowed by the 
court, the United States, not the state of 
Georgia, is parens patriae. 


Retirement Act Amendment 

Representative Shafer, Republican of 
Michigan, has introduced H.R. 3026 to 
provide for crediting active service in the 
armed forces of the Dominion of Canada as 
military service for purposes of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 


Snyder Heads Loan Agencies 

The Senate this week confirmed Presi- 
dent Truman’s appointment of John W. 
Snyder, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Mo., to the posi- 
tion of Federal Loan Administrator. He 
succeeds Director Fred M. Vinson of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version who served for a brief period as 
successor to Jesse H. Jones. 


Supreme Court Rules on Mean- 
ing of “Commenced” 

The Supreme Court of Illinois having 
made it clear that its judgment in an em- 
ployee liability case which was appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
resulted “solely” from its interpretation of 
a federal statute of limitations, the latter 
court found itself with jurisdiction to re- 
view the “federal question” involved and 
reversed the state court’s finding in two re- 
lated cases—Herb vs. Wabash and Belcher 
vs. Louisville & Nashville. ° 

The circumstances at issue and the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court therein were 
reported in Railway Age of February 10, 
page 319. The cases had been instituted 
in Illinois city courts, and more than ,two 
years later, after appeals were taken, the 
state supreme court held in other cases that 
city courts did not have jurisdiction as to 
actions for injuries that occurred out- 
side their territorial limits. Upon a change 
of venue then to a circuit court, the rail- 
roads succeeded in having the cases dis- 
missed, and the state supreme court sus- 
tained this action. The United States Su- 
preme Court, however, was unable to de- 
termine whether the state court’s action 
was based on “state grounds” or on section 
6 of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 
which requires that action for damages be 
commenced within two years from the 
time of injury. 

The state court having explained that it 
sustained dismissal of the cases on the 
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Building Steelwork Fabricated by Cold-Driven Rivet Process 


Cold-driven riveting is being used in the steel fabrication for a heavy mill building by the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works at Pittsburgh, Pa., which represents the first application of this Gaspaee * heavy build- 
ing construction. In the new process, the cold rivet is driven under sufficient pressure to enlarge the 
shank to fill the hole completely before the head is formed, producing, it is said, increased rivet strength, 
a greater stress carrying value and improved workmanship over hot-driven rivets. 


ground that action was not “commenced” 
within two years of the date of the injury 
in a court with power to render judgment 
on the merits, the Supreme Court, in an 
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opinion by Justice Jackson, reversed the 
lower court. “An action is ‘commenced’ 
for these purposes as a matter of federal 
law when instituted by service of process 
issued out of a state court,” he said, “even 
if one which itself is unable to proceed to 
judgment, if the state law or practice di- 
rects or permits the transfer through change 
of venue or otherwise to a court which 
does have jurisdiction.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 21 totaled 864,063 cars, the 
Association of American - Railroads an- 
nounced on April 26. This was an increase 
of 17,672 cars, or 2.1 per cent over the 
previous week, an increase of 25,326 cars, 
or 3.0 per cent over the corresponding 
period of last year, and an increase of 
69,900 cars, or 8.8 per cent over the com- 
parable 1943 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended April 14 totaled 846,391 cars, and the 
summary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, April 14 














District 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern ...... 163,846 150,649 158,355 
Allegheny 183,547 177,188 174,547 
Pocahontas .... 53,272 52,782 56,822 
Southern ..... 129,397 122,722 122,974 
Northwestern 116,492 107,451 83,890 
Central Western 127,522 115,671 111,700 
Southwestern .. 72,315 72,220 72,620 
Total Western 

Districts .... 316,329 295,342 268,210 
Total All Roads 846,391 798,683 780,908 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

Products .... 49,759 36,978 42,589 
Live stock .... 15,422 14,827 15,154 
SS a eae: 154,251 163,370 170,024 
RE ice sosoen sc 12,535 14,506 14,932 
Forest products 41,368 43,312 41,401 
CYS eS 58,834 47,420 21,629 
Merchandise I.c.1. 114,602 104,850 98,285 
Miscellaneous 399,620 373,420 376,894 
April 14 ...... 846,391 798,683 780,908 
pe ee ee 764,763 787,985 789,019 
March 31 ..... 835,226 786,106 772,102 
March 24 ..... 816,058 777,578 787,340 
March 17 ..... 815,789 785,195 768,134 





Cumulative Total, 
15 Weeks .. 11,681,022 11,815,521 11,381,837 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended April 14 totaled 70,690 as compared 
with 67,797 for the previous week and 


68,037 for the corresponding period last | 


year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
April 14, 1945 ..... 70,690 36,566 
April 15, 1944 ..... 68,037 37,705 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
April 14, 3085 i... 982,241 557,345 
April 15, 1944. :..;.. 1,016,208 599,736 


Trans-Canada Air Lines Reports 
“Intensive Planning” in °44 


In an annual report to “stockholders,” 
(i.e., the people of Canada), H. J. Syming- 
ton, president of the Dominion-owned 
Trans-Canada Air Lines said that, while 
there was an increase in passenger, mail 
and express traffic in 1944, “more traffic 
could have been handled had the company 
possessed the equipment and personnel.” 
Mr. Symington disclosed that in 1944, T. 
C. A., over its 5,299 miles of routes be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, 
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flew 10,034,805 miles, an increase of 1,- 
071,019 over the previous year. Trans- 
Canada Air Lines last year handled 156,884 
revenue passengers, as compared with 140,- 
276 in 1943. During the year 3,739,105 
Ib. of mail were transported and air ex- 
press totaled 856,016 Ib. These figures, he 
said, do not include trans-Atlantic service 
between Montreal and Great Britain, now 
representing three round-trips weekly. On 
this run there were carried more than a 
million pounds of mail. 

Operating revenues amounted to $10,314,- 
941 in 1944, an increase of $835,440 over 
1943, and operating expenses rose $1,- 
095,905, in 1944 totaling $10,070,807. The 
principal reasons for increased expenditures, 
it was noted, were the cost of additional 
traffic and services, increased cost of labor 
and materials, a major program of aircraft 
and flight equipment overhaul and develop- 
ment expenditures in preparation for ex- 
panding operations. 

“The year,” said Mr. Symington, “was 
one of intensive planning for a time when 
the air line will not only multiply its do- 
mestic services but also, as the sole Can- 
adian agency designated by the: govern- 
ment to operate international air services, 
extend its operations beyqnd the nation’s 
frontiers. Trans-Canada Air Line,” he 
went on, “intends to increase both trans- 
continental and inter-city schedules as 
rapidly as the availability of necessary 
personnel and equipment will permit.” 


Postpone Effective Date of 
Order in Auto Rate Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from June 6 to August 6 
the effective date of its order in the No. 
28190 proceeding which involves rates and 
practices applying to the transportation of 
new automobiles. As noted in the Rail- 
way Age of March 3, page 426, the order 
requires the adjustment of rail rates where 
they exceed 75 per cent of the correspond- 
ing first-class rates, minimum 12,000 Ib. 

The postponement order also extends to 
June 1 the time for filing petitions for re- 
argument or reconsideration. The commis- 
sion’s action followed its consideration of 
“letter requests” of railroads operating in 
western and southern territories. 


Supervisors Training Course 
of Benefit, Says Wyer 


While “a few short-sighted ones” may 
have gained nothing from the supervisory 
training program recently completed on 
the Jersey Central, Chief Executive Wil- 
liam Wyer believes that the majority of 
the 600 participating officers and super- 
visors did profit from the films. and the 
conference discussions incorporated in the 
10-month self-improvement program. And, 
he suggests, if the comments thus far re- 
ceived are any indication, “benefits will be 
considerable to aM employees, rank-and-file 
and supervisors alike.” 

Though not always in “agreement with 
all the films,” which demonstrated right 


and wrong methods of employee training, 


safety, planning the day, and other super- 
visory duties, a number of participants 
have expressed their “regret” that the 
meetings are concluded, and most super- 
visors who took the course are in agree- 
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ment that “the brush-up is good for all.” 
One felt the lessons gave him “a better 
insight into men,” while another admitted 
he now felt no hesitancy at shifting men 
about when he “sensed friction,” though 
before taking the course he doubted the 
value of such changes. And, while many 
were familiar with the lessons illustrated 
and discussed, they approved of “the or- 
derly arrangement” which stamps them 
“indelibly in mind.” 

At the first showing ten months ago of 
the right and wrong technique for break- 
ing in a new employee, one yardmaster 
was heard to remark of the demonstrated 
“wrong way,” “If I was treated like those 
guys, somebagly would get a punch on 
the nose.” 


Bridge & Building Association 
Cancels Three-Day Meeting 


At a meeting of the Executive commit- 
tee of the American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association, plans for a three-day 
annual meeting in Chicago on October 16, 
17 and 18, were abandoned, in favor of a 
one-day meeting, to be held at the Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, on October 17. This 
meeting will be designated an annual meet- 
ing to permit, under the constitution of 
the association, the transaction of essential 
business and the election of officers, but 
attendance at it will be restricted to the 
officers and directors of the association, 
the chairmen and vice-chairmen of tech- 
nical committees, and to other members 
within and about Chicago. The primary 
feature of the meeting will be the presen- 
tation of the eight technical reports upon 
which committees have been working since 
last fall. 


Can’t Issue Injunction After 
Grounds Were Waived 


A federal district court injunction set- 
ting aside an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order restricting a trucker’s oper- 
ations to traffic moving on bills of lading 
of freight forwarders after the trucker 
had waived objections to such restriction, 
in proceedings before the commission, was 
improperly issued, the Supreme Court of 
the United States held April 22 in an 
opinion by Justice Roberts. There were no 
dissenting views, though Justice Black was 
indicated as concurring i: the result. 

Two related cases, growing out of the 
same commission. proceeding, were before 
the court—U. S. vs. Hancock Truck Lines 
and American Trucking Associations vs. 
Hancock Truck Lines. Hancock is a motor 
carrier which acquired the rights of Globe 
Cartage Company, which were the subject 
of a Division 5 report giving Globe a com- 
mon carrier’ certificate on the basis of 
“grandfather” operations, but for less than 
all the routes embraced in the application. 
In addition, its rights were limited to han- 
dling forwarders’ traffic. 

The full commission was asked to, and 
did, reconsider the application as respects 
the routes permitted, but the trucker at 
that time “waived objection to the restric- 
tion .of its traffic to service of freight for- 
warders.” The commission did not broaden 
the territorial restrictions, and Hancock 
sued for an injunction, but based its suit 
not on the territorial restriction but on the 
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UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD COMPANY 
Forty-Eighth Annual Report—Year Ended December 31, 1944 


mn ° . . . e 
lo THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION Paciric RaiLroap CoMPANY: companies have certain income and charges, and the figures in 


3 ; 3 ; the Income Account, other than those relating to transporta- 

The Board of Directors submits the following report for the tion operations, and in the Surplus Account and General Balance 
year ended December 31, 1944, for the Union Pacific Railroad Sheet and tabulations and tables relating thereto are stated on 
Company, including Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, 


a consolidated basis, excluding offsetting accounts between the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, Los companies. 


Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. Joseph Income 


and Grand Island Railway Company, whose properties are The operated mileage at close of year and income for the 
leased to the Union Pacific Railroad Company. The lessor year 1944, compared with 1943, were as follows: 











































































































; bia bb UB 1944 1943 INCREASE Decrease 
Operated Mileage at Close of Year 
Miles or road_....... Oa oe eee Ne ter S21 eLas' 5 Saisie 6 Mahan REG emp aise e:a.ale mare adie 9,780.50 9,781.57 sea 1.67 
Miles of additional main track ..........+.ssccecccsscccsves el olan gaa 1,541.38 1,540.07 1.31 
Miles CP See CMC GUI PICIINE oa ckowccccc cesses necccceres sv teewsrs 4,394.06 4,360.73 33.33 
PRC PE CUMIN ook oie ok bic ates ewes nsces bene udblecielp concen 15,715.94 15,682.37 33.57 
SSS =a SSS 
Transportation Operations 
Operating TEVENUER ¢ .6i st cciceccececs acer ate PAAVCIAta Gils ME EF ROLK eR Re eee $506,590,966.01 $480,274,934.19 $26,316,031.82 
CDCMMNMNEMMEES aici aiis coe caceteaes OWS AMES EY RAO os wanna ce hwaclen 314,959,801.98 300,074,772.40 14,885,029.58 
DC VONNREO CORE ONIN ro 595. ao) w p,0 % 5-0: orb arate bie 6 o-aN awl saa alana ouire erate $191,631,164.03 $180,200,161.79 $11,431,002.24 
PAM cog oc ee ce ait hae ao oa dd Hob mWikie he deeb eat he CR nw RRM AAW eleclae aees 141,806,202.65 126,063,144.79 15,743,057.86 
Railway Spree ME oe ks eeeeG Se ricteloacy, TAALA SD Oi "$49, 824,961.38 LL LIL, eee $4,312,055.62 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities.............. 1,867,788.11 1,806,832.53 $60,955.58 
$51,962,749.49 SSS 24500953 sn anwceten $4,251,100.04 
Hire of equipment—debit balance ............ SBE RE Te SC Cee Pree ee $11,599,125.91 a | re $170,654.45 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities................ 3,567,608.17 2,968,214.03 $599,394.14 
$15,166,734.08 $14,737,994.39 $428,739.69 
Net income from Transportation Operations............................ $36,526,015.41 GAL AUG eete  t—t—i—(‘étk ww tees $4,679,839.73 
——SS__=_= —S== A | —————— 
Income from Investments and Sources other than 
Transportation Operations 
Income from oil operations in Southern California—net................... $7,681,904.09 $8,836,651.48 ~~ ....... $1,154,747.39 
Dividends on stocks owned RES) Te Ae a eee Tek a, Ae 5,264,019.50 4,646,877.50 $617,142.00 
Interest on bonds, notes and equipment trust certificates owned............. 2,149,737.90 1,968,880.78 180,857.12 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts .......................... 1,805,198.14 1,036,950.32(a) 768,247.82 
Rents from lease of road and equip@ient .... ccc ccc vedccccsvccceccas 172,242.87 eee ve oe 15,807.19 
Wi IRCGU ARIAT AS Se EOUEMIE St praterete reels «in oisicltelel er eierole ow vials Sealers wgiad De peisleuin Harta 432,680.43 404,982.51 27,697.92 
NUL SG NIIINIE NINN Fiori Sip cinlererace Ce Cae ee COREL Ene adore ce des cesentel 2,895,634.95 1,793,638.08 1,101,996.87 
PUMA a crore saree eek eal alg eteove Rha a MU TEP OS Cie cd Fee eO Ne Beet: $20,401,417.88 $18,876,030.73 $1,525;387.15 
c a 3 ee aaSS————————=:= 
RCRA HM REMNEIAMLE) a> sore South Bei ra c-(Gvachai'g Bria Tw teagh hE tad WIRTH aie war eee ee oe ates $56,927,433.29 S$60,0CLBES53F = = saceaese $3,154,452.58 
—SSSSSSSSSS====T =a SSS —EE——— 
Fixed and Other Charges 
IR SitO iene UNAM MN 5 ccs 5 «Richa WR Dat ey) WO s aia'o AE eee aa alta Mktg $14,110,071.76 $13,570,444.39 $539,627.37 
PICGCRE SIE, COURS 50 oes do cis eee PPE E REO ROK & OHMAT dee WHEL alee e 1,029,609.23 567,147.93 462,461.30 
Pi ra ANNE SON 50 55 6c ba 6 oases my af ls ke cca NON dah na Ge OTE ONE De 50,872.48 48,975.15 1,897.33 
WELRCHMIETIOOME, GRIN 6 orig he o's6 eb Pere Goice Sle habe s © elie Atle aaweblelndelneohee 665,985.04 602,059.43 63,925.61 
AUMMN gecce plate cae: Wy ok piplin) & esas ein at A bial aio Wao m arsine wl alecbiae ara Ww mewalea meme $15,856,538.51 $14,788,626.90 $1,067,911.61 
2 —s SS ——__ 
GEV Pea RaPrime MMORPSD © MED PECL 2 oo er erhgstes arcu MARR oh soe iat RAR ah AGI eee ae $41,070,894.78 $45,293,258.97 toneeads $4,222,364.19 
Keleased from ‘‘Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government : 
GENERIC oa act een sie ieaccsa bos eon ae! Gene eas WE AGENCE 06 BAA hae TSR TNT oa SSOOQIS SS lhe wales $859,019.55 
ORGS Aa NII 5 occo.4 coal ofere 01c oad SEE AY EMEY 6x Enea aOR Rs $41,929,914.33 $45,293,258.99  —........ $3,363,344.64 
C 2 —<—<—_—_—_—_—_—_——— —SSESEoo 
DISPOSITION 
Appropriated to “Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government 
GUNMEN foc Heat ere was mae amin colada drotcie upinitarnneine sade Tethe pane ieeataa i $10,000,000.00 ~~ ........ $10,000,000.00 
Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Co.: 
Preferred stock: 
Ses COM al Att VY, BOSE: occ cs sicceepc cab enccdnenawe $1,990,862.00 
2 pet cent paid Cetaper 2, 19446 6 occccas cc cc cynecwesss 1,990,862.00 $3,981,724.00 $3,981,724.00 
Common stock: c 
14 peso cent gan Aged 1, 1944 ois. ei cceccwseeecsess $3,334,365.00 
1% per cent paid July 1, 1944 ........... ee Pore ee 3,334,365.00 
I% per cent paid Oetober 2, 1944.0... cciccccvioceces 3,334,365.00 
1% per cent payable January 2, 1945 ............00... 3,334,365.00 13,337,460.00 - 13,337,460.00 
en ee ie ta Or Re RIOR Ee OE EEE TP ert Lever ar $17,319,184.00 $17, 319,184. 00 
; c = — SSS 
Transferred to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated .................20--+0005 $24,610,730.33 $17, 974,074. 97 $6,636,655.36 
(a) Principally interest on short-term U. S. Government obligations. 
Expenditures Chargeable to Investment in Road and Equipment Property: 
Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment) ...... $7,150,025.57 Credits to investment in Road and Equipment Property: 
EQUIPURGHE, — csconsre eerste @ mc ble scree vie areteleial ae Pe ale: beer eie a 11,699,999.75 Cost of property retired and not replaced .............. $1,113,266.56 
CMe OG CRE CORIO ogo on oo dle cg ciastjecnacenses 1,016,659.24 
RM CRONIN oo oS 5 cade cnes ae eecnna es eeeee $2,129,925.80 
oe Net increase in investment in ‘Road and Equipment Prop- 
EOtal WCC oiac-ic cccincic ccennda titlecdecsves! | Qe ONNND”” .2 14.0 clc ada Beeecatecere oktober bateye treeaenens $16,720,099.52 
SSE. Ss 
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Operating Results for Year 1944 Compared with Year 1943 


































































































































































































Per 
1944 1943 INCREASE DECREASE Cent. 
Average miles of road operated ........++: Satay meee Seabees use 9,781.57 1 We |» Sc eae 35.50 4 
OPERATING REVENUES 
Ll ee SE RAS See roe J fe Sais pc aeuastaci es aulee masked $377,242,607.50 $357,590,629.30 $19,651,978.20 _........ 5.5 
PASSCNGET: oo coker ec pediow doc cccwoporcvcvevacrdedscdeveccsccspeciocsogos 91,571,983.54 86,742,472.28 Tid EO? ea a ae sae 5.6 
| | RRP eR snap inPan pete cirerynrs i ave NT AS ee TeR 4 chs ce era sient ate 8,617,087.89 7,591,031.31 Scene lke Sees 13.5 
GMD 5 o.c5s sac pss 0 s.05 soe WSLS ooo 6 ploieinl 0) cls inv 9.5 65s 0 i015 8 0'a'0 6's sis bp stele aieekae oe Biceeal cid 624,242.91 nasi. 9.0 
Oth assenger-train .........sccccccecce a dh Vacaha a cee reeu eens 0,088,014. CRSG USO: ph ate ile om 68,943.54 7.1 
Switching npn BAe Pont ee ee Fhe: delta laesteda sOe-Ueotsle she iebtielet sis 2,847,164.45 2,804,776.72 DS Py § dalla EES TN 1.5 
SOE re nga ok eh sists oe ina ins Sia bole Se eae Sea een Ese oe Bes SAS 8,651,143.57 7,740,344.89 a lr ree 11.8 
Total operating revenues .......... cece eee c eee e cece eee e nce ecees $506,590,966.01 $480,274,934.19 $26,316,031.82 dames 5.5 
—3 [eee eS oe 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
*Maintenance of way and structures.............cccsccseccccscssceseros $63,195,849.39 S66,153;250:80 © | As cbienie.s $2,957,401.46 4.5 
PURTITANTIOP OR WEMEONIEINE | 5 osc. 555° oi05c 's. a0 5:0 :0% prone os wis OSI e ooo Hine wie ewan s 85,426,029.59 82,040,968.89 S23 sbeLoUO ck ees 4.1 
ned PURNMRMNININS ohn oss aici 6 OO Oe as AIA oO bs oe as Le $148,621,878.98  $148,194,219.74 A a 
MRT ar. el Ee LATA o fcialels 3 80d steps aie io DIS Stalbpio a lo belo pedis Aye Sed Sake ors stars ores 7,010,819.92 5,737,895.88 eye. ae 22.2 
Transportation—rail line 137,571,730.46 125,863,402.08 WS SS 8 a rarer ae 9.3 
Miscellaneous operations 13,392,357.28 12,296,457.31 Legse9 SF = nh teas 8.9 
CORES OS eS SEA IL eT ee Ta Ar Ore ete eo Ne SIT 8,363,015.34 7,982,797.39 ries | lc are 4.8 
Matas ae ADP RDETOCR Sisies 2 ioc 6 oe inig Sis Se hes 8 ole Gate paeeieoee ow olorots $314,959,801.98 $300,074,772.40 $14,885,029.58 — ........ 5.0 
ee TE aa oo oo os Ss ips wee sree ow bce ein ie ep on. 8 col aya $191,631,164.03 $180,200,161.79  $11,431,002.24 = ........ 6.3 
TAXES 
Biante nnd deemity © sonst rss: 5 eee Rie eeee wes See semanas aes $10,332,893.57 $10,006,674.26 Np fyi bs i lc 3.3 
Bedierul Ghee BU IOROPBE DEOUEB 2.3. 50s ices aes scied os Sn Beit S sv 8s aloee eee es $118,000,000.00 $103,000,000.00  .$15,000,000.00 ~—_........... 14.6 
Fetleral Mapital BEDOK 6565 2 ois ato 6 os eles OU is a eis eels Si dsleGe ou ose We weres 2,445,951.25 2,095,026.49 SOUPERTO On tas 6.8 
Federal unemployment insurance .............-60: esse cece ee eee teen e eens 5,186,303.14 SpeeOenase ates $29,939.65 -6 
SE ESE SSE re En ne eer a Por a oie ee 5,621,139.80 i 6 8 a 31,962.81 .6 
TOitare MPR css, ab I be Bho cco as Seiwa Cae a ie ha es See ibe tele 219,914.89 92,098.64 1D7816:25 “ee 8.8 
General Balance Sheet — Assets 
December 31, December 31, 
1944 1943 INCREASE DECREASE 
Investments: 
Sho MAM MEP EIE .. 6 oe joes sya adicigs pope Soo Gea eeu Nees $1,054,782,257.71 $1,038,062,158.19 $16,720,099.52 
Less: 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund .................. $23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 
Appro ee from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, 
ee ee RR Pee ere eee ee ees 13,310,236.52 13,310,236.52 
AMR ar ene er eas ae a os SSR OAD EO Ole Soo ues aa ERE eS $37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 
Bond ond Samant PrOPeTey | an. oa. 5506 ss sei wierd cine tine SSeS ele Fs wie sie ole $1,017,648,930.06 $1,000,928,830.54 $16,720,099.52 
EDISREAT ENTE AMAR PAR AOE TR ACS AE sas 0 65555 15% iw wsein.9 96 8-05 0)4 iw 6 Sa 1e Gi wets wlernoe bibs $11,631,237.76 $11,601,881.04 $29,356.72 
SRS NIE ooaye ect so ores See ES rice cie bos Ohlare SH ERTIAOS Orin e cle nes $50.00 $50.00 : 
DEPOSITS WITH TRUSTEES"IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY................ $2,083,908.41 $87,099.34 $1,996,809.07 7 
DA SGCRIR AMIDE PRWRECAT, PRINT seo .5 oon 0 500. 5csed 0 Bos so Se Wea ssnd dremyarwisiow ats $23,677,245.67 $23,415,009.00 $262,236.67 
Investments in affiliated companies: — 
OM. coi b ib Sa oo io 0 oe be SS Eee navy i Lay eelome os $18,679,185.24 $18,679,175.24 $10.00 
Bonds and notes eR tee Lad Ghd aah SO a ow aber Gime aan 4,268,113.87 4,244,230.08 23,883.79 
MES ek 65 oye ea Foe aise see ee Re Susie S bbe s as See pug cor 10,715,399.34 LO2e80G8F gs wn nine - $1,106,759.53 
EN 6 oSces poe eh Ewa ose as SERRE eee ensie se seins s epee wlomiemaniees $33,662,698.45 S34,;745;064519 hac eres $1,082,865.74 
Investments in other companies: 
SEND SG CE re Oe ares eile Se Sts Wis is a OI ue mae Aeletab te $64,405,621.39 $62,835,342.31 $1,570,279.08 
Bonds and notes .. s greene eee c ence eens eeeenneeeeeenneenneeaeceeees 26,512,159.28 35,296,364.23 palaaceGies $8,784,204.95 
I Sat tte = a endian Bie i Am maria $90,917,780.67 $98,131,706.54  ........ $7,213,925.87 
RESERVE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF INVESTMENTS IN SECURITIES (Credit):......... $34,409,009.57 S$34;400;900-00 ~~" ....5... (a) $51,571.11 
RD RNS — 55a eG 5 055 RW ass RI Siw eso ors I SHA oe ete as $1,121,950,365.93 $1,111,245,797.89 $10,704,568.04 
Current Assets: ae ee 
CS a re ee rr a ein nae mer ek mn tree $39,902,444.67 hal ES, re $9,766,372.49 
TEMPORARY CASH INVESTMENTS (U. S. Government BOCUTILIOS) |... 6 6. so ve bs 200,000,000.00 150,000,000.00 $50,000,000.00 
OS TE RS a See RE RRR Rn RR ENTS Sa Oe Renna ee 4,665,663.92 1,190,326.88 3,475,337.04 
PRIA WEE Ry RITES WCMIUR, so 0 55s oo .Sic0 9:01 560 o swe 05\5 5 nist 5-2 oe kis ais 290.88 On TS AN 400.79 
TRAFFIC AND CAR-SERVICE BALANCES—NET ............ 00.2 eeeeeeuees 7,963,655.93 6,231,459.20 1,732,196.73 
NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE EROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS................- 6,925,360.64 LES A ie 2,227,282.54 
MISCELEAMEGUS "ACCOUNTS: RECHIVABLE .. .6o000065 ccc teewie eee ete 29,218,263.87 SLU AC >| lr err 9,088,879.03 
EERO SE a ee om OO nner aa ar 36,798,727.30 37,271,076.62 Rene 472,349.32 
TUTEREST AND DIVIDENDS BECRIVABLE. «oo. ic os sce esse ce ose as ene cess 1,973,037.27 1,385,807.87 587,229.40 
RENTS BECRIVABLE ooo oe os wise cbeisihe oss enced cle OO ore 73,894.98 TRPAIC hateotons 352.46 
OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 
Baltimore and Ohio ry Co. capital stock applicable to payment 
OT ee ef ee seen ore ont par era ine 110,315,10 VB hr 1,044.00 
IE OS AS Ey ee a UR OCR eT Serene ECC 4,381.49 BOMMNO SS a loose helou gs 21,728.54 
et NS 5 ois i eek $327,636,036.05 $293,419,682.05 $34,216,354.00 oat 
Deferred Assets: ; 
SURUMR OEE WEIN SONNE oss ops os ake eh 04 So sia lS po Os wlio use Min -oroaeee $105,961.02 $88,991.99 . $16,969.03 
EsTIMATED POST-WAR REFUND OF FEDERAL EXCESS-PROFITS TAXES.......... 18,860,931.61 7,969,203.00 10,891,728.61 
ee eee sone So ron coma 31,972,659.20 SV, (UG geee) ee $5,733,879.74 
Dntal erent SAaeeie Se ER Fea See s  e ms $50,939,551.83 $45,764,733.93 $5,174,817.90 
Unadjusted Debits: ; : 
RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE .............000eeeee $56,559.14 $14,689.20 $41,869.94 
ER COCNS OE PUM IONE 5 fo.9 74582509.) bree Fo Shiny Fa sidawe ess enewwede, RT UE Nee cos 541,440.32 Ae errene $541,440.32 
PEERS FADE I os sig oe duce eee dos dws bas hee Es eae 6,572,379.38 4,973,782.49 1,598,596.89 
ie NE WR ilocos cc docs sis esse ees $6,628,938.52 $5,529,912.01  $1,099,026.51 
ENED DL IRE ILE EAA AI TS $1,507,154,892.33  $1,455,960,125.88  $51,194,766.45 





(a) Principally loss from sale of Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. common stock, charged to tnis account. 
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Operating Results for Year 1944 Compared with Year 1943—Continued 




















































































































I MM chase A a ole ES «eles eal pe eae Ge die bls Cpa a $131,473,309.08 $116,056,470.53 $15,416,838.55 ensue Bae 
Total tates (2 dees 5 sees ey coer hvac ails Pauses cited sececes $141,806,202.65  $126,063,144.79  $15,743,057.86  ........ 12.5 
Railway operating income ......2......ccsccssscccccccccceccscnccccccccs $49,824,961.38 S5@ 237 ere Oe wane $4,312,055.62 8.0 
Equipment rents (debit) .........-.---ssseeseeeeceeesceees eee Rgarne a oes 11,599,125.91 ye eee Pe 170,654.45 1.4 
Jute MAAN MR NEN 5 ie 0-5 0% aha abbas cee CCEA sie ine ese vaen can tis 1,699,820.06 1,161,381.50 $538,438.56 aaa 46.4 
Net railway operating income ............ rere oe ie We meer ewwms meee i eke $36,526,015.41 $41,205,855.14 $4,679,839.73 11.4 
Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues...................... 62.17 62.48 Fp Page> 31 - 
— SST] ——— Ss =— 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
(Commercial Freight only) 
Tota of cevenn: Gig Came 45 i055:2bcied Heeb beccdeveccctcceencceaceoss 57,116,601 53,707,020 3,409,581 aie anlar 6.3 
Tom-msles, | sOVente SPCIGME = ic ooo aid bin eis os ngrcee dere neneses we wg ahate a ic 37,125,602,435 35,114,333,801 2,011,268,634 5.7 
Average distance ‘Waased per Catt CANES) os. oi. cc Se ewedccccceasececs 650.00 653.81 on 3.81 6 
Average revenue per ton-mile (cents)...... re Pets veer Pe ries a ee 1.016 1.018 _ 002 a 
Average revenue per freigitrtrain mille. .... « . 022. cecececccccccacscesee's $10.27 $9.84 $.43 4.4 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
(Excludes Motor-Car Trains) 
TiGMCete, ORMRNPUN COMER ne Clots i0'g k's a mv gS ake ne bates ow cds «dieees's 7,156,785 6,837,683 319,102 4.7 
Revenue passengers carried one mile ..................--++-- Bae ace l EAT 5,467,595,842 5,055,572,955 412,022,887 8.1 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles) ..............000 00 cece eee 763.97 739.37 CY Sere ; 3.3 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile ..................-0.-00000- 290.65 268.07 22.58 ' 8.4 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents)................. RT ee epee 1.670 1.711 = .041 2.4 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only.................. $4.85 $4.59 $.26 5.7 
Average total revenue per passenger-train mile ...............0.02 cee eeeee $5.74 $5.47 $.27 4.9 
* Includes depreciation, amortization and retirement charges: 
BEAINCOUMUICD Ol WES MT BORUCEUTES oie nuk 8 ovina cae Sins bine Cae sawees $5,004,780.57 $5,726,974.51 , $722,193.94 
PEMIARERIERES GE GUMHIINOUE 82s 6 oes CU ce ccdccccccccuccceues ae 14,965,085.50 13,869,226.25 $1,095,859.25 
General Balance Sheet — Liabilities 
December 31, December 31, 
1944 1943 INCREASE DECREASE 
Capital Stock 
Crna aden yee cnt be hie 2 IG ape So el Sete $222,302,500.00 $222,302,500.00 
pO EE 8 ee Lane OE: GONTOTS Pak eee y Sen tnt yes 5 a Pepe Pa ee ee 99,591,580.79 99,591,580.79 
Patar | Carta Beene i. Ua ick lines dew etlce ies ae estes $321,894,080.79 $321,894,080.79 
Re 8 rk sale cust had Ao aie baep ear Ce YOR OSE Chi aecstor ie eee 373,252,258.50 368,713,927.66 $4,539,230.84 
RNS So cesta alls. tet Iwan vedic oe Ob te waeaetiredl eed oeealeswes haeale $695,146,339.29 $690,607,108.45 $4,539,230.84 
Due to Affiliated Companies ...................00000- Serko erate lane ete $7,497,393.92 $7,256,427.72 $240,966.20 
Current Liabilities: 
AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE ....... Sea sre Maes Tah a taka $23,710,528.47 $21,172,642.15 $2,537,886.32 
MEIECELLANNOUS ‘ACCOUNTS: PAYABLE 5. 5 tie 0 ies cc ccc es veestenvcseccces 1,599,992.77 1,357,291.37 242,701.40 
INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
Conpons ‘matics, BUC MOG GROCER. «0.5. cies be tcc tes cceceweds 1,588,996.76 1,198,563.76 390,433.00 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo........... 2,946,300.00 Pao, 5, Scene $1,110,495.70 
DIVIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
PeRUMmetIae OT WAG CUM, POE. 6 0c oon an 9 Stes Fan meres’ s oes vis <= rae cee 299,211.30 256,918.58 42,292.72 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, payable to 
stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid..................2.06. 119,058.41 YS) Ss . 1,128.64 
’ Dividend on common stock payable second proximo................... 3,334,365.00 3,334,365.00 
UNMATURED INTEREST ACCRUED ...... eaters ok Ra ae wale rlchctaaa ta o's areccan aeleemn aie 1,143,140.42 678,689.99 464,450.43 
UMMATURE BENT: ACCRUED: o.5..0l5.00.ccc cp csmrececcudvietue Wesiivedbawae ee 240,605.95 223,594.18 17,011.77 
ACCRUMI SEE TYAOIEITY «occ cc ccsccccvcccdeceeues dds hdaaatawaue 141,920,620.43 126,622,054.84 15,298,565.59 
OURERY GUREENT VTRADEBETIRS 6 6560 le cece cdoges mae yeaa ae era owake 4,115,391.14 ye my) ey pene 7,606,380.43 
PROMEN CRMNOIE “RAHEMIEIO®! os. o.d'l os oe wae telemp Scldleeourese espe $181,018,210.65 $170,742,874.19 $10,275 ,336.46 
Deferred Liabilities: 
QCEBER DEFEBRED LIABILITIES, |... © in- 6 co os go sce eSiceinn osce ee ernie $9,784,250.55 SI@GIFASSIS ht ree. $833,184.60 
Unadjusted Credits: 
PREMIUM GN PURDMO-~ DEBT 256i e te toc ce oc ec ce cadind sje cathe aewideidsles $1,162,244.58 $68,358.34 $1,093,886.24 
RESERVE FOR FIRE INSURANCE ........... Siicactosdurea as eaiulaata a aeta ‘ 12,904,361.41 12,038,375.50 865,985.91 
sane wow peremcramions 1s SS Ee ik cc ow dia hte AVS se Bebe «ald ble od 167,378,228.15 154,248,449.16 13,129,778.99 
RESERVE FOR AMORTIZATION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE PROJECTS..............-- 16,991,262.75 10,064,407.87 6,926,854.88 
OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Contiegene 'dutesewe. 219 20405 LUT ei oo ahs ald nel Tee oP tloks.< 535,866.36 1,854,700.72 $1,318,834.36 
PEND TN  2 Y . ccnta arc prc Sie e Wis 5 phate A aoa ode A Se 20,481,442.23 yo WE” 8) . ns 3,944,103.80 
Potal Wraiiiidtel  Credite, i655 5 20). B2..b ose sentaetihwie ee woe eye $219,453,405.48 $202,699,837.62 $16,753,567.86 
i: | ental eS ipa ae Ieee i orare sare on fa er att cera Avera $1,112,899,599.89 $1,081,923,683.13 $30,975,916.76 
Surplus: 
PUREE Us NOMEN RTS Pere ea On ac, actin Oak eee cae tbat en cicbic cea’ $860.00 $860.00 
EARNED SURPLUS—APPROPRIATED: 
Additions and betterments RA ee ee Pe Feige ae, $28,522,352.23 $28,522,352.23 
Funded debt retired through income and surplus..................... 2,358,998.66 2,303,568.66 $55,430.00 
Sinking fund reserves ... OD oie SGT <BR RI IE SSI w iS. 50.0 50.00 
Estimated post-war refund of federal excess-profits taxes.............. oe Eee PERS te tn cee the $7,969,203.00 
Reserve against possible refunds on U. S. Government shipments....... 9,140,980.45 10,000,000.00 ~~ ...... 859,019.55 
Total Earned Surplus—Appropriated ..............c0 cece eeeees $40,022,381.34 PP <> ie er ae $8,772,792.55 
: Earned Surplus—Unappropriated ................ hs ER ee aks COME EAR $314,661,881.36 $285,670,239.12 $28,991,642.24 
OUR EU MENDES ooo a Nelnip se SEW ta ce hsb kee he ete odee $354,684,262.70 $334,465,413.01 $20,218,849.69 
Total Surplus ...... ju tigre end caacecnd SeOe detehnRd s Kenoriieth wane « $354,685,122.70 $334,466,273.01 $20,218,849.69 
& = __SSSSSSS===B = 
As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, securi- 
ties of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company and The St. 
Joseph and Grand Island Railway Company owned by other System 
companies are not included. The difference between the par and face 
value of such securities as carried on the books of the issuing com- 
panies (less unextinguished discount on the bonds .and discount charged 
to Earned Surplus—Unappropriated but added back in consolidating 
the accounts) and: the amounts at which the securities are carried on 
the books of the owning companies is set up here to balance........... $39,570,169.74 $39,570,169.74 © 
Grand Total ....... SPE ee eh 9S a INES ae ee $1,507,154,892.33 $1,455,960,125.88 $51,194,766.45 
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provision limiting its operations to for- 
warders’ traffic, which it had not challenged 
before the commission. The district court 
granted the relief sought, and the case was 
appealed to the Supreme Court. ‘ 

After disposing of technical legal ques- 
tions involved in the appeal, Justice Rob- 
erts held that “it was manifestly improper 
to reverse the commission’s order in re- 
spect of a provision therein as to which the 
suitor had advised that body it no longer 
objected but acquiesced. The record dis- 
closed this situation, the defensive pleading 
relied upon it, and the court was asked to 
dismiss because of it. The complaint should 
have been dismissed.” 

The appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court, however, on the “substantive ques- 
tion of the statutory power of the commis- 
sion” with reference to.limitations of cer- 
tificates based on grandfather date opera- 
tions. Having taken jurisdiction and lis- 
tened to argument on the merits, the court, 
said Justice Roberts, found itself in the 
“anomalous position” of being unable to pass 
upon the commission’s action because of the 
lower court’s error in allowing an injunc- 
tion on improper grounds. 


Managers of Fairs Get O. D. T. 
Advice to Go Slow 


Because of the increasing heavy demands 
being placed on rail and rubber borne 
transportation, Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
director of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, has warned managers of state, re- 
gional and county fairs not to make elabo- 
rate advance preparations for such events 
this coming summer and fall. He said that 
“those who do so are proceeding at their 
own risk.” 

Colonel Johnson asserted that many prob- 
lems facing transportation are becoming 
so acute that it may be necessary to restrict 
the holding of fairs in order to further re- 
duce the travel load. In such an event, he 
pointed out, fair managers would find that 
advance preparations would be wasted. 

“Locomotives and railroad cars are being 


taxed to the utmost to maintain military. 


and essential civilian transportation,” Colo- 
nel Jehnson said. “Shortages of manpower 
and equipment make it impossible to place 
any additional traffic load on the railroads. 
Furthermore, the burden of war-time 
freight and passenger traffic will not di- 
minish appreciably after the collapse of 
Germany. In some parts of the country it 
will be heavier and will present many dif- 
ficult routing and turn-around problems.” 


Illinois Central Makes Records 
Available to Historians 


The Illinois Central is in process of turn- 
ing over to the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
its old records of historic interest—where 
they will be made available for study by 
competent historical scholars. The goal is 
thus to deposit: all significant records cov- 
ering the period 1851-1906. 

The most valuable contribution to date 
is believed to be the series of indexed cor- 
respondence files from the president’s of- 
fice, running from 1855 to 1906. These 
bound and well-preserved volumes contain 
copies of the outgoing letters of Presi- 
dents Osborn, Douglas, Newell, Ackerman, 
Clarke and Fish, as well as those of Vice- 
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President G. B. McClellan. The president’s 
office was also able to add to the collection 
the incoming letters of Presidents Acker- 
man, Clarke and Fish. The only term of 
office between 1855 and 1906 not covered by 
the files is that of President Hunt. 

A few of the unusual items which came 
to light are the following: 

A_plat of the station property leased to the 
N. ¥, Gs & St. A: eet April, 1882, showing the 
track layout in the vicinity of Twelfth street, 
Chicago 

A rare pamphlet entitled “Guide to the Illinois 
Central Railroad Lands” published in 1867 by the 
land department “opposite the Great Central 
Depot.” It describes soil, climate, products, prices 
and inducements to settlers, and prints a list of 
stations and complete descriptions of the towns 
and villages in the company’s territory. 

A report submitted by President Fish to the 
Board of directors on May 16. 1906, which covers 
generally the period between 1886 and 1906. 

A report signed by Chairman Osborn, dated 
December 20, 1882. relating to the fusion of the 
Cc. St. L. & N. O. Railroad Company with the 
Tilinois Central. 

A nacket of material relating to land grant rate 
disputes during Civil War days. including a copy 
of a letter from Lincoln to the Secretary of War. 
and a packet of material on the Lake Front 
Ordinance. 

There is also a collection by C. J. Cor- 
liss of letters pertaining to early Illinois 
Central affairs. 

The Illinois Central deposit also con- 
tains some 800 books of account of the II- 
linois Central and of predecessor and sub- 
sidiary companies, all prior to June 30, 
1906. In many instances the books of sun- 
dry accounts contain impression copies of 
letters written by presidents and vice-presi- 
dents as well as brief reports on properties. 
The search for old records is continuing 
and, as more of these are found, the collec- 


tion will be enlarged. 


How the Railroads Acquaint 
Children with the Industry 


School teachers in the territory served 
by the Southern Railway are being invited 
to write for free copies of the railway’s 
new “Pupil’s Railroad Kit,” to supplement 
the “Teacher’s Kit on Railroad Transpor- 
tation” distributed by the Association of 
American Railroads. The invitation is ex- 
tended in the railway’s current advertise- 
ments in state teachers’ magazines. 

Developed primarily to answer the many 
requests received from children for pictures 
and information about the Southern, the 
“Pupil’s Kit” includes a letter of trans- 
mittal addressed to the children and signed 
by the railway’s president. a scrapbook col- 
lection of 31 captioned pictures, a dictionary 
of railroad “slanguage,” an explanation of 
railroad whistle signals, a blotter drama- 
tizing the volume of business done by the 
railroad in a year, a pocket calendar illus- 
trated with a picture of a Southern Diesel 
freight locomotive, a pamphlet on grade 
crossing safety, colored reproductions of 
the railway’s streamliners, a brief history 
of the Southern, and the A. A. R.’s picture 
book entitled “Railroads at Work,” its bib- 
liography of railway literature, and its quiz 
book on railroads and railroading. 

The “Teacher’s Kit on Railroad Trans- 
portation” referred to above, was issued by 
the Association of American Railroads in 
1942, as part of the program developed by 


‘the Association in recent years to help 


young people become better acquainted with 
railroads and their place in American life. 
It consists of a set of 56 pictures, a teach- 
er’s manual, and a booklet entitled “The 


Stories Behind the Pictures.” It was de- 
signed primarily for use in grades up to 
and including junior high schools, but in 
practice it has been found useful, and has 
been used, by teachers in all grades, and 
even, to some extent, in college teaching. 
Unexpected but gratifying uses of it have 
occurred in teachers’ colleges as a demon- 
stration of the possibilities in the unit 
method of instruction, and in connection 
with training schools conducted by the 
Army, especially those of the Transporta- 
tion Corps, which has used the kit as a text 
in officers’ training classes. Since it was 
issued in 1942, the kit has been reprinted 
four times and revised and brought up to 
date three times. It is furnished only on 
request to teachers, school authorities or 
others engaged in educational work. 

Supplementary to the Teacher’s Kit is 
the 72-page booklet entitled “Railroads at 
Work,” intended for use by pupils in con- 
nection with instruction in transportation 
units. It contains all the pictures included 
in the Kit for teachers, with short stories 
about each picture. 

While not issued specifically as supple- 
ments to the Teacher’s Kit, several other 
publications of the Association have proved 
to be valuable in connection with school 
work. The “Quiz on Railroads and Rail- 
roading” has been revised extensively twice 
and is now undergoing a third revision. A 
large portion of the more than one million 
copies that have been distributed have been 
for use in connection with educational ac- 
tivities. This booklet, incidently, is ex- 
tremely useful to any one called upon to 
answer questions about the railroads. “Rail- 
way Literature—A Bibliography” was first 
issued in 1937. It has been extensively re- 
vised twice, and while it is distributed to 
the general public on request, its primary 
use has been in connection with educational 
activities. A third’ publication of the As- 
sociation popular among teachers is the 
“List of Motion Pictures Owned By or Re- 
lating to the American Railroads” and 
available for school showing. 


I. C. C. Likes Bulwinkle Bill; 
Proposes Modifications 


Through a report of its legislative com- 
mittee, consisting of Commissioners Splawn, 
Mahaffie and Rogers, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has advised Chairman 
Lea of the House Committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce that it favors the 
“general plan” of the bill (H.R. 2536) of 
Representative Bulwinkle, Democrat of 
North Carolina, to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for exemption 
from the operation of the anti-trust laws 
of joint agreements between carriers to 
which the commission has given its ap- 
proval. 

This bill, the report said, 
have been drafted for the purpose of meet- 
ing the need pointed out in” the commis- 
sion’s last annual report (outlined in Rail- 
way Age of January 13, page 149) for 
“regulation of two or more common car- 
riers or freight forwarders subject to the 
act, when they agree upon and act jointly 
through a bureau, conference, or associa- 
tion in establishing rates, fares, charges, 
etc.” The commission’s committee ex- 
pressed the view that, under the provisions 
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of the Bulwinkle bill, with certain sug- 
gested modifications, “our power to regu- 
late the rate bureaus would be adequate.” 

The introduction of this bill was noted 
n Railway Age of March 17, page 522. 
The recommendations in the report dealt 
mainly with a more precise statement. af 
certain requirements and with the inclu- 
sion of contract carriers within the scope 
of the proposed amendment. The commit- 
tee would substitute for the “indefinite” 
standard of regulation set forth in the bill 
one requiring the commission to find, be- 
fore approving any joint agreement, that 
the object of the agreement is appropriate 
for the proper performance of the car- 
riers’ service, is consistent with the na- 
tional transportation policy, and will not 
unduly restrain competition. 


Favors Hearings—At thé commission’s 

option, public hearings would be held be- 
fore making such a finding, but it would 
be required to give notice and opportunity 
for hearing before terminating any ap- 
proved agreement. 
The report also called attention to an- 
other recommendation in the commission’s 
annual report, containing “two other fea- 
tures which have generally been consid- 
ered important in connection with this sub- 
ject,” namely, the power of the commis- 
sion to require reports from rate bureaus 
and similar organizations and to inspect 
their records. Such provisions, it said, 
would “effectively complement” the pur- 
pose of the bill, and with the suggested 
changes the committee recommended that 
the bill pass. 

The significance of this bill, in the light 
of current efforts of the Anti-Trust Divi- 


tain injunctions against the operation of 
carriers’ rate-making machinery, on charges 
of illegal conspiracy, was the subject of 
editorial discussion in Railway Age of 
April 14, under the title “Congress Can 
Still Be Boss.” 


Floods Continue to 
Delay S. W. Traffic 
(Continued from page 763) 


Service Restored—Normal service via 
the T. & P. was restored on April 6 
between Texarkana and Longview, on 
which date the Missouri Pacific’s line to 
Houston and San Antonio was also re- 
turned to service. Operations over the 
T. & P.’s main line into Dallas and Ft. 
Worth was not restored until April 10. 
The Cotton Belt resumed. normal train 
service between Texarkana and Mt. 
Pleasant, thence to Dallas, on April 5, 
and between Mt. Pleasant and Tyler on 
April 6. The main line of the Cotton Belt 
between Tyler and Waco was also broken 
near Trinidad, Tex., when it was covered 
by back waters of the Trinity river. This 
line was out of service from March 30 
until April 2. 

In Arkansas, the main lines of both the 
Missouri Pacific and the Cotton Belt were 
out of service. The first line to go out was 
that of the Missouri Pacific between Ft. 
Smith and Little Rock, when rising waters 
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sion of the Department of Justice to ob-. 


in the Arkansas river washed out 200 ft. 
of track near Conway on March 21. This 
line was restored on March 29, but was 
again washed out on March 31. Final 
repairs were not completed until April 4. 
While this line was out of service freight 
traffic was rerouted via the White River 
division through Batesville, Ark. Passen- 
ger traffic was handled across the 30-mile 
gap between Conway and Little Rock via 
buses of the Missouri Pacific Transporta- 
tion Company, thence by rail over normal 
routes. 

Further south, the main line of the 
Missouri Pacific from Little Rock to 
Texarkana was broken at Bierne, Ark., on 
March 31 and service was restored on 
April 1, 36 hours later. Passenger trains 
were detoured via Pine Bluff and the Cot- 
ton Belt. On the Cotton Belt, near record 
floods in the Red river forced discon- 
tinuance of operations over its main line to 
Texas, at Garland City, Ark., on April 2. 
Service was restored on April 4. During 
this same period the Kansas City Southern 
and the Louisiana & Arkansas also suffered 
from flood conditions. 


More Heavy Rains—During the week 
of April 8 and 15, further heavy rains fell 
in Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri result- 
ing in additional interruptions to railroad 
service over a widespread area. In Arkan- 
sas, the Missouri Pacific’s main line from. 
Little Rock to the west was again washed 
out between Little Rock and Conway on 
April 22, remaining out of service until 
April 25. The White River division of the 
Missouri Pacific was flooded out on April 
15 and at last reports on April 25 was 
still out of service. 

In Oklahoma, the Missouri Pacific’s 
main line from Kansas City to Little Rock 
was ruptured at Ashby on April 15, and 
remained out of service until the 22nd. 
The Missouri-Kansas-Texas’ main line to 
Texas was washed out early on the morn- 
ing of April 12 and it was not expected that 
the break would be repaired before the end 
of the week of April 22. The Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, the Kansas City South- 
ern, the St. Louis-San Francisco and the 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf were also hard 
hit in Oklahoma. 


Some Service Still Unrestored—To 
the north, in Kansas, secondary main lines 
of the Frisco were cut in the vicinity of 
Beaumont, Cherryvale, Neodesha and Au- 
gusta. The main line of the Katy, south 
of Paola, Kan., was under seven feet of 
water and was out of service from April 
16 to 19. On the Missouri’ Pacific, high 
water from the Marias des Cygnes River 
near Ottawa and Osawatomie cut service 
on both the main line from Kansas City to 
the west and from Kansas City to Okla- 
homa from April 16 to 18. Some traffic 
was diverted to Missouri Pacific lines 
through Pleasant Hill, Mo., and Durand, 
Kan., while the remainder was diverted: to 
the Union Pacific from Kansas City to 
Salina, Kan. 

In Missouri, high waters caused inter- 
ruptions to service on the Frisco in the 
vicinity of Neosho, Mo., between April 
14 and 16, while in the northern part of 








the state the Wabash was unable to oper- 
ate over its line to Omaha, Neb., in the 
vicinity of Stanberry, Mo., from April 
15 to 17. 

As a result of threats to towns along 
the Mississippi river, Baton Rouge, La., 
and south, the U. S. Engineers, on April 
6, ordered that gaps where the main lines 
of the L. & A. and T. & P. cross the 
Morganza spillway be filled preparatory 
to blowing fuse plugs in the main levee. 
Railroad service on these lines was dis- 
continued as of that date and had not 
been restored up to April 25, although it 
had not yet been necessary to open the 
floodway. Detour routes via the Texas & 
New Orleans to Opelousas, thence the 
Missouri Pacific are being operated in 
this territory. 


8000 New York Expressmen 
In One-Day Walk-Out 


In an attempt to settle differences, which 
on April 18 resulted in a one-day walk-out 
of 8,000 employees, there was a meeting 
on April 27 between the general manager 
of the Railway Express Agency and union 
representatives at the headquarters of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, an A. F. L. affiliate, 
in’ New York. (As this issue went to 
press, the results of the conference were 
not known.) 

Although the demonstration last week 
resulted in the tie-up of 1,100 trucks, and 
halted all freight deliveries and pickups in 
the metropolitan area, the walk-out did 
not affect truck drivers, members of the 
teamsters’ union, who reported for work 
as usual. 

Grievances included the union’s peeve at 
the February 27 embargo on intercity ship- 
ments, which Alfred J. Mazanec, union 
spokesman, said had cost the jobs of some 
400 express employees, with threats to 
still others. “They want all the gravy,” 
he is reported to have declared, and “we 
will not be pushed around forever.” A 
further complaint of the union concerned 
part-time workers, hired on a straight- 
time-pay basis. It was the union’s conten- 
tion that such work should go to regular 
employees on a_time-and-one-half basis. 
A general strike has been threatened if 
no settlement is reached. 


R. I. Gets St. Louis-Kansas 
City Truck Certificate 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted to the Rock Island Motor Transit 
Company, subsidiary of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, a certificate authorizing 
common-carrier trucking operations be- 
tween St. Louis, Mo., and Kansas City, 
serving points which are stations on the 
line of the parent railroad. Transit had 
sought unrestricted rights, but the commis- 
sion imposed the usual conditions designed 
to insure that the highway services shall 
remain auxiliary to rail service. 

The decision in No. MC-29130 (Sub-No. 
34) represents the view of Commissioners 
Lee and Patterson. Chairman Rogers, 
dissenting, would have denied the applica- 
tion as recommended by the Joint Board 
which heard the case. 
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Supply Trade 





Goodall-Sanford, Inc., has leased the 
building at 523 Madison Avenue, New 
York, for its new selling d*vision, Goodall 
Fabrics, Inc. 


The Standard Stoker Company has 
been awarded a renewal of its Army-Navy 
“E” for continued meritorious production 
achievement. 


Thomas J. Henkle, who served for 10 
years as western sales manager of the 
Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Chicdgo, and 
is considered one of the pioneers in stream- 
lined train development, has retired after 
27 years of service with the Budd organ- 
ization. At the time of his retirement Mr. 
Henkle was a special representative at 
Chicago. 


William A. Maxwell, general sales 
manager of the P. & M. Company since 
1931, has been appointed Chicago district 
sales manager of the Ramapo Ajax division 
of the American Brake Shoe Company. 





William “. Maxwell 


Mr. Maxwell attended Nebraska Univer- 
sity. Except for a period of service in the 
Navy during the last war, he had been 
associated with the P. & M. Company since 
1917. 


Rudolph Leppla, formerly mechanical 
engineer for the Bettendorf Company, has 
been appointed chief engineer of the Mc- 
Conway & Torley Corp., of Pittsburgh, 
Ea. 


R. E. Broyles has been appointed com- 
mercial manager in charge of a new branch 
office and warehouse opened by the Gray- 
bar Electric Company in Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Mr. Broyles had been resident sales- 
man in the area. 


T. B. Clement has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president; M. L. Gray, vice- 
president and export manager; and R. H> 
Wood, general manager, of the Union 
Switch & Signal- Co. The three officers 
will make their headquarters at the com- 
pany’s offices in Swissvale, Pa. Mr. 
Clement was graduated from Trinity Col- 





774 


lege, Hartford, Conn., in 1917. He joined 
the Army in July of that year as a second 
lieutenant and subsequently rose to the 
rank of captain while serving in France. 
After the war, he was employed as assist- 
ant to the operations manager of the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Company. He 
was transferred to the passenger depart- 
ment in 1921 and appointed manager in 
1926. He was appointed general traffic 
manager of Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc., in 1928, and with the formation 
of the Transcontinental & Western Air 
Lines in 1930, he was appointed a vice- 





T. B. Clement 


president. He resigned this position in 
October, 1933, and subsequently was en- 
gaged in private business in Philadelphia, 
Pa., until February, 1939, when he joined 
the Union Swith & Signal Co. as assistant 
to the president. He was elected a vice- 
president in 1942. 

Mr. Gray was graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He joined the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. as an inspector in 
January, 1905, later being transferred to 
the sales department. He was appointed 





M. L. Gray 


assistant to the general sales manager in 
1916 and later assistant to the vice-president 
and general sales manager. He was elected 
acting vice-president in 1929, and vice- 
president in April, 1936. 

Mr. Wood was graduated with a degree 
in electrical engineering from Ohio State 
University, and later from the Duquesne 












University Law School. He joined the 
engineering department of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. in July, 1922, and 
later that year was transferred to the com- 







R. H. Wood Bu 


pany’s patent department. He was appoint- the 
ed patent attorney in 1936, assistant to the ob 
general manager in 1943, and assistant gen- 
eral manager in 1944. 


George W. Baughman, assistant chief § th 
engineer in charge of electronics, has been 
appointed chief engineer of the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. Mr. Baughman 
was graduated from Ohio State University 
with a degree in. electrical engineering in 
1920 and was awarded the professional 
electrical engineering degree in 1924. From 








George W. Baughman 


1920 to 1923, he was employed in the 
development laboratories of the Bell Tele- 
phone System. He began work with the 
Union Switch & Signal Co. in 1923 and 
from then until July, 1944, he was engaged 
chiefly in field development work associated 
with railway signaling and braking. He 
was appointed assistant chief engineer in 
charge of electronics in July, 1944. 


Myron E. Capouch has been appointed 
assistant manager of the wire rope and 
construction materials division of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., a United 
States Steel subsidiary, to succeed B. S. 
Pease, who has retired. Mr. Capouch was 
assistant manager of the company’s elec- 
trical and wire rope department in Chicago. 
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“Robert B. Zane has been appointed 
district engineer of the Chicago sales office 
of the Okonite Company. Mr. Zane was 
graduated from Illinois University with a 
degree in electrical engineering in 1932. 
He joined the Okonite Company as a re- 
earch -engineer in the Passaic, N. J., 
laboratories. Three years later he «vas 
transferred to sales engineering in the com- 
pany’s Chicago office, and in 1943, returned 
to the factory to participate in development 
work on high frequency and radar cables 
for the Army and Navy. 


Robert E. Cramer, engineer of appro- 
priations and properties, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., a United States Steel subsid- 
jary, to succeed E. J. Reardon, who 
recently resigned. 


Tracy V. Buckwalter has retired as 
chief engineer and vice-president of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, but 
will continue in a consulting capacity. Mr. 
Buckwalter joined the Timken Company 
in 1916 as chief engineer after 16 years in 
the Altoona, Pa., shops of the Pennsylvania, 
where he developed the motor baggage 
truck bearing his name. He was elected 
vice-president of Timken in 1925 and 
thereafter devoted a large part of his time 
to the company’s railroad activities. He 
















Tracy V. Buckwalter 


developed the application of Timken bear- 
ings to passenger and freight car journals 
and for passenger and freight locomotives. 
Under his direction, the company built a 
high-speed passenger and freight locomo- 
tive equipped with Timken bearings. This 
locomotive was loaned to many of the 
railroads and as a result of the experience 
thereby obtained, anti-friction bearings 
have been applied to most of the locomo- 
tives built in the past seven years. Mr. 
Buckwalter is the author of the following 
publications: “Roller-Bearing Service in 
Locomotive, Passenger and Freight Equip- 
ment”; “Locomotive Axle Testing”; “In- 
vestigation of Fatigue Strerigth of Axles, 
Press-Fits, Surface Rolling and Effect of 
Size’; “Stress Analysis of Locomotive and 
Other Large Axles”; “Locomotive Axle 
and Wheel. Research”; and “Steam Loco- 
motive Slipping Tests.” 


David Greene, assistant vice-president, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
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Magor Car Corporation, with headquar- 
ters as heretofore in New York. W. P. 
Smith has been elected vice-president of 
the Magor Car Export Corporation, 
also with headquarters in New York. 


OBITUARY 


Charles A. Beaumont, western rail- 
road representative of the Wilson-Imperial 
Company, died March 25. 


William H. Workman, sales engineer 
in the Chicago office of the General Railway 
Signal Company, died in the [Illinois 
Masonic Hospital, Chicaga, on April 16, 
1945, after a short illness. Mr. Workman 
was born at Gouldsboro, Me., on June 18, 
1883. He was educated in the Sullivan 
Grammar School and the West Sullivan 
High School, graduating in 1900. His first 
position was with the Chicago & North 
Western in the signal department, from 
March, 1900, to June, 1907, serving in 
various capacities up to general foreman. 
He left the C. & N. W. in June, 1907, to 
go with the Pennsylvania as signal main- 
tenance foreman. From May 11, 1910, until 
June 15, 1910, he was employed by the 
General Railway Signal Company in the 
Chicago Terminal of the C. & N. W. In 
June, 1910, he reported to the Rochester 
office of the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany to assist in the estimating, circuit and 
locking work in the commercial department, 
eventually being placed in charge of this 
work. While in that capacity, he handled 
the circuit work on the original New York 
municipal subway signaling contract. Mr. 
Workman was transferred to the Chicago 
office of the signal company on October 15, 
1917; where he was located at the time 
of his death. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The New York CENTRAL has ordered 
five 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric “switching lo- 
comotives from the Electro-Motive division 
of the General Motors Corporation, in place 
of five 600-hp. Diesel locomotives originally 
ordered in 1942, which have been cancelled. 


PASSENGER CARS 


48 Passenger Cars Bought 


The Seaboard Air Line, the Pennsylvania 
and the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac have placed an order for 48 stainless- 
steel passenger cars with the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company. The cars, 
which will cost approximately $4,500,000, 
will supplement the passenger-car . equip- 
ment in the New York-Florida service. 
Thirty of the cars are for the Seaboard; 
ten for the Pennsylvania, and eight for 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 

The Seaboard, whose lines extend to 
Miami, Venice and St. Petersburg, -in 





southern Florida, and westward to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., serves directly or indi- 
rectly substantially all of the military in- 
stallations in the southeast. In addition 
to civilians engaged in essential war activi- 
ties, upward of 50 per cent of the travel 
on its trains is reported to consist of men 
and women in uniform. Travel over this 
route has been exceedingly heavy during 
the war years, not only by men and women 
in the services, but also by relatives who 
visit the military posts and delivery of 
the new cars is expected to materially ease 
these crowded conditions. 

The request for bids on the 48 cars was 
reported in the Railway Age of March 10. 


The CHesAPpeAKe & Onto has introduced 
twin two-unit air-conditioned combination 
diner and kitchen-pantry-dormitory cars 
on the Cincinnati-Virginia section of the 
“George Washington,” eastbound, and on 
the westbound section of the “Fast Flying 
Virginian.” The equipment was constructed 
in the railroad’s Richmond, Va., shops. 
The dining sections were built from 79 ft. 
3% in. coaches and the kitchen-dormitory 
units from 76 ft. 10% in. coach-baggage 
cars. Each of the companion units has a 
modern stainless steel pantry and kitchen; 
two staterooms accommodating a crew of 
four cooks and eight waiters, and a double 
bedroom for the use of two stewards. This 
arrangement for “sleeping” the dining car 
crews makes possible the synchronization of 
the dining car schedules of the George 
Washington. and the westbound Virginia 
section of the Fast Flying Virginian. The 
latter train picks up its unit at Clifton 
Forge at 4:40 a.m., taking it to Cincinnati 
where it is cleaned, inspected and pro- 
visioned for the eastbound run of the 
George. Washington. Ordinarily the lay- 
over and dispersal of dining car crews at 
stop-over towns would preclude this co- 
ordinate use of the dining car facilities. 


SIGNALING 


The Boston & Marne has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company for the required materials in- 
volved in the remodeling and rearranging 
of the track layout of an existing electro- 
pneumatic interlocking at Ayer, Mass., 
and the installation of a new code remote 
control interlocking at Willows to be oper- 
ated from the Ayer tower. The order calls 
for A-5 switch movements with Style C 
cut-off valves at Ayer, M-22A electric 
switch movements at Willows, together 
with new H-2 searchlight signals, relays 
and housings. The field installation work is 
to be carried out by the railroad com- 
pany’s forces. 


The SEABOARD Arr LINE has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for material to fill in and complete 
the centralized traffic control system be- 
tween Richmond, Va., and Raleigh, N. C. 
This covers the 18 miles of sirigle track 
between Manson and Kittrell, which, when 
installed, will provide complete C. T. C. 
signaling for 160 miles of territory. The 
order includes the necessary control ma- 
chine parts and code equipment for- ex- 
panding the existing system to handle the 
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new territory from Raleigh. The order 
also includes the required Style R-2 color- 
light high signals, Style N-2 dwarf signals, 
Style M-22A electric switch layouts, and 
electric switch locks, relays, rectifiers, 
transformers, housings, etc. The railway 
will install the signaling with regular 
forces. 


The WESTERN Mary Lanp has placed an 
order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Company for the materials to install an 
electro-pneumatic interlocking at Big Pool 
Jct., Md. The order includes a 6-lever 
Style T. C. interlocking machine, Style 
A-21 electro-pneumatic switch” and lock 
layouts, with Style CP cut-off valves, 
Style R-2 color-light high and Style N-2 
dwarf signals, rectifiers, relays and hous- 
ings. The installation will be made by 
railway forces. 


The WasasH has placed an order with 
the Union Switch & Signal Company for 
the signal material required for an installa- 
tion of manual block remote control sig- 
naling between Springfield, Ill., and Jack- 
sonville, involving 31 miles of single track. 
A new section will be added to the present 
Decatur-Starnes Style C control machine 
to handle the enlarged territory from the 
control point at Decatur. The order in- 
cludes, besides the control machine, the 
necessary office and field coding units, 
Style H-2 searchlight high and dwarf sig- 
nals, coded track circuit equipment for in- 
stallation between sidings, switch circuit 
controllers, relays, rectifiers, transformers 
and housings. The installation work will 
be handled by railroad forces. 


Construction 





PENNSYLVANIA.—This road has started 
construction of a third track between 
Bucyrus, Ohio, and Crestline, together with 
extensive signaling and other improve- 
ments, all of which will be completed at a 
cost of $1,250,000. Included in the work 
is the installation of an enlarged power 
interlocker in a new fireproof building at 
Crestline to replace present equipment and 
to control present main track switches East 
and West of the Crestline passenger sta- 
tion, the new double signaling on the mid- 
dle track, and all switches from the West 
end of the Crestline yard to Bucyrus. 


READING.—This railroad has awarded a 
contract for the furnishing and erection 
of the steel superstructure of two bridges, 
one south of Conestoga, Pa., and the other 
south of Guyencourt, Del., at estimated 
cost of $27,360, to the American Bridge 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VirGINIAN.—This railroad is reported to 
have authorized construction of a turn- 
table at Norfolk, Va., at estimated cost of 
$200,000. 


War DeEpARTMENT.—The U. S. Engi- 
neers office at Savannah, Ga., has awarded 
a contract, amounting to $20,513, to the 
V. P. Loftis Company, Charlotte, N. C., 
for the construction of a railroad storage 
yard in South Carolina. 
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BaLtimorE & Oxnt0.—Annual Report.— 
The B. & O. in 1944 received the largest 
business in its history, with freight rev- 
enues totaling $315,418,567 and passenger 
revenues $51,308,473, increases respectively 
of 5.3 and 29.1 per cent over 1943. Due 
to the heavier business and increased wage 
rates and costs of materials and supplies, 
operating expenses also increased substan- 
tially, amounting to $36,484,401, or 14.6 
per cent more than in 1943. Tax accruals 
reached an all-time high of $48,984,845, 
which was $2,227,636 above the 1943 figure. 
Of the total, $10,588,962 were taxes on 
wages for retirement and unemployment 
benefits. Net income amounted to $20,- 
914,438, which was $9,595,042 less than 
in 1943. 

During the past year, additions to the 
road’s line were made to develop impor- 
tant coal fields in West Virginia and im- 
provements made to 65 bridges to permit 
more efficient and economical operation on 
264 miles of road. New equipment placed 
in service comprised 44 locomotives, 1,250 
hopper cars, and 64 other units. Delivery 
on 44 new locomotives, 1,200 steel box cars 
and 1,000 steel hopper cars is expected 
during 1945. 

In the annual report, R. B. White, presi- 
dent, pointed to the improvement made in 
the company’s financial structure since the 
1938 modification plan was put into effect. 
Outstanding debt, other than equipment 
trusts, has been reduced $105,674,469, and 
annual interest charges cut $5,085,375. He 
reported also that since the war began 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
invested in new plants along the B. & O. 
line, and expressed the belief that the 
greater part of this capacity would be re- 
converted into post-war production. 


BattimorE & Onrt0. — Detroit-Toledo 
Trackage Rights—This company, in a sup- 
plemental application to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has in effect replied to 
the views of the Pere Marquette (noted in 
Railway Age of April 21, page 736) with 
respect to its proposal to operate under 
trackage rights over the New York Cen- 
tral from Toledo, Ohio, to Detroit, Mich., 
after the expiration on June 7 of a joint 
arrangement with the Pere Marquette 
under which its trains between those points 
have used the latter road’s line, being 
operated with Pere Marquette power and 
crews. 

The Baltimore & Ohio accepts the Pere 
Marquette statement that the latter’s line 
is, except for certain wye tracks, a double- 
track line; it agrees that the Pennsylvania 
and Wabash use the Fort Street station 
at Detroit, but points out that those roads 
are not feeder lines to the B. & O. to the 
extent that it expects the New York 
Central and Canadian Pacific to be; and 
it asserts that the Pere Marquette did not 
accurately describe the operation of a 


.northbound mail and express train 6 days 


per week between the two cities, as this 
train, it says, is not a part of the service 
performed under the joint agreement which 
terminates June 7. The principal conten- 
tion of the Pere Marquette, however, was 
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Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 23,496.03 +1.72 
RAILWAY OPERATING i 
- REVENUES $441,147,510 +$531,555 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 76,503,926 +9,195,497 
Maintenance and 
depreciation of 
equipment | 80,215,293 +7,848,762 
Transportation 177,889,699  +418,412,25) 










that certain of its employees would he 
affected by the proposal, and that the B. & 
O. should enter into an arrangement to 
satisfy their claims. This, the B. & O 
replies, is entirely a matter between the 
Pere Marquette and its employees, and it 
admits no responsibility in meeting any 
claims they may make. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—Annual Report. 
—The 1944 annual report of this road 
shows a net income, after interest and other 
charges of $23,026,924, as compared with a 
net income of $35,639,412 in 1943. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 








ToTaL OPERATING 


























EXPENSES ; 362,547,044  +38,071,374 
Operating ratio 82.18 +8.54 
Net REvVENvEs From 
OPERATIONS 78,600,467 —37,539,818 
Railway tax accruals 7,341,514 —1,049,164 
evtpsinnt rents— 
Net Dr. 2,956,314 —3,532,425 
sng facility rents— 

et Dr. 577,995 +20,065 
Net Rartway . . 
OPERATING INCOME 67,724,644 —-13,909,294 
Other income 10,522,183 —607,619 
Totat INcoME 78,246,827 -13,301,675 
Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 1,163,904 ~917,390 
TotaL DEDUCTIONS 
From Gross INCOME 7,150,262 +904,217 
INCOME AVAILABLE FOR 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST 71,096,564 —14,205,893 
Interest on funded debt 
—public 28,135,938 —2,862,258 
Interest on govern- 
ment loans 19,933,702 +1,268,854 
Net INcoME 23,026,924 -12,612,488 


Note.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to issue a $100,000 promissory note, bear- 
ing interest at 2% per cent, to evidence a 
loan of that amount from the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be applied, with 
other funds, to the retirement of a $120,000 
note outstanding. . 


CHATTAHOOCHEE “te Irae Co 


Cuicaco & Norto WEsTERN.—Retires 
Rk. F. C. Debt—The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has announced that this 
road has exercised its option to retire $6,- 
224,000 of its 15-year collateral notes held 
by the R. F. C., this being the remaining 
portion of $24,855,000 of such securities 
which the federal agency received in the 
settlement of claims at the time the road’s 
reorganization was consummated. The com- 
pany called $18,631,000 of the notes in 
December, 1944. The issue was redeemed 
at 100.9, representing a premium to the 
R. F. C. of $223,695. Altogether, that 
agency had advanced $46,588,133 to the 
road, and in addition had bought $1,360; 
000 of its securities from the Public Works 
Administration. All has been repaid. 
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Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric-CoLo- 
RADO & SoUTHERN.—Lease of Burlington- 
Rock Island—Upon petition of the Beau- 
mont, Sour Lake & Western (a subsidiary 
of the Missouri Pacific) for reconsideration 
of the order of Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approving the joint 
lease of the Burlington-Rock Island line 
from Teague, Tex., to Galveston to the 
Colorado & Southern and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf, Commissioner Porter has 
extended for two months to May 21 the 
effective date of the order. (Previous item 
in Railway Age of March 31, page 608.) 


Dututu, MissaBe & Iron RANGE.—An- 
nual Report—The 1944 annual report of 
this road shows a net income, after interest 
and other charges of $8,329,545, as com- 
pared with a net income of $8,652,841 in 
1943. Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated yO A ah eS IRL 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $40,600,071 -$1,185,388 
Maintenance of wa 
and structures* 4,706,065 +191,739 
Maintenance of , 
equipment 6,545,189 4308,206 - 
Transportation—rail line 8,187,583 —45,424 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXpENSES* 20,089,076 +451,838 
Operating ratio 49.78 +1.80 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS* 20,510,996 -1,637,225 
Railway tax accrualst 2,890,779 -—41,830 
Hire of equipment— : 
Net Cr. | 246,280 -70,375 
oo facility rents— 
et Dr. 36,438 +5,105 
Net Raitway OPeEr- 2 
ATING INCOME* 9,458,181 484,672 
Non-operating income 21,079 -62,797 
Gross INcoME* 9,479,261 -—547,468 
Rent for leased roads 279 -29 
Interest on funded debt 864,638 -50,550 
Tota, Fixep CHARGES 1,004,612 +66,720 
Balance oF NET INCOME 
TRANSFERRED TO EARNED 
Surpius 8,329,545 —323,296 





7 


* Exclusive of loss on retirement or sale of 


tracks, etc., amounting to $122,733. 

7 Exclusive of federal income and excess profits 
taxes. 

Fiormpa East CoAst.—Annual Report.— 
The 1944 annual report of this road shows 
a net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $1,633,487, as compared with a 
net income of $4,954,411 in. 1943. Selected 


items from the income statement follow: 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated bee |: eee 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $31,730,202 ~$828,883 
Maintenance of way 
and _ structures 4,123,318 +898,857 
Maintenance of 
equipment 3,565,496 +497,914 
Transportation— 
rail line 9.248,079 +876,531 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


s 19,055,811 +2,450,938 
Operating ratio 60.1 +9.1 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


12,674,392 
5,666,886 


—3,279,821 
+1,173,328 
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Raitway OPERATING 

















INCOME 7,007,505 —4,453,149 
Hire of equipment— 
Net Dr. 969,919 ~233,427 
agg facility rents— 

et Dr. 85,987 +2,157 
Net Rartway Orer- : 
ATING INCOME 5,951,599 —4;221,880 
Other income 194,843: +28,372 
Gross INCOME 6,146,442 —4,193,508 
Interest on funded debt 2,819,799 —6,470 
TotaL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 4,512,955 -872,585 
Ner INcoME 1,633,487 —3,320,924 





Gur, Mosre & Onto.—New Director 
Elected—George Pecaro, an executive of 
the Flintkote Company,-was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, at a stockholders meeting 
held recently in Mobile, Ala. 


Gutr, Mose & Onto. — Promissory 
Notes.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to issue $376,740 of promissory. notes 
in evidence of the unpaid portion of the 
purchase price of 5 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
road switching locomotives ordered from 
the American Locomotive Company. The 
notes and contract have been sold on a 
1.65 per cent interest basis to the National 
Commercial Bank .& Trust Company of 
Albany, N. Y. 


Gutr, Mosme & Oxn10.—To Acquire 
Alton—An ‘agreement whereby the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio would acquire the proper- 
ties of the bankrupt Alton was -reached 
on April 24, according to an announcement 
by I. B. Tigrett, president of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio. Under the agreement, 
owners of $45,350,000 of outstanding Chi- 
cago & Alton 3 per cent bonds, sole funded 
debt of that railroad, will receive $22,675,- 
000 of rew 4 per cent income bonds and 
328,78714 common shares of the G. M. & 
O., equivalent to $500 of income bonds and 
7% common shares per $1,000 Chicago & 
Alton bond. The income bonds are to be 
dated January 1, 1945, and mature January 
1, 2044. In all other respects they will be 
identical with the outstanding $6,025,800 
of G. M. & O. 5 per cent general mortgage 
income bonds due 2015. The agreement 
is subject to approval of the Chicago & 
Alton bondholders, the United States dis- 
trict court, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, various state: regulatory bodies, 
and the directors and stockholders of the 
G. M. & O. 


MrInnEApouis, St. Paut & SAutt STE. 
Marte. — Reorganization Ends. — Federal 
Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye, Minneapolis, 
Minn., last week signed a decree terminat- 
ing reorganization of the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and discharging 
trustees. and managers. The men dis- 
charged as trustees are G. W. Webster 
and Joseph Chapman, and those discharged 
as reorganization managers are Kenneth 
F. Burgess, Fred N. Oliver and Henry S. 
Mitchell. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Refinancing. — This 
company has applied to the Interstate.-Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$57,130,000 of series G general mortgage 
bonds, due in 1985, the interest. rate to be 
determined by competitive bidding on $52,- 
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981,000 to be sold publicly. In addition, 
$304,000 will be sold to the Pennsylvania 
Employees Relief Fund and $1,788,000 to 
various companies in the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem. The proceeds of the sale of this $55,- 
073,000 of new securities are to be applied, 
with other funds, to the redemption of 
$57,730,000 of series C 334 per cent general 
mortgage bonds due in 1970. In addition, 
$1,394,000 of the series G bonds will be 
held in the road’s insurance and bridge 
renewal funds and $663,000 in the company . 
treasury. 


‘Minneapotis & St. Lovis.—Promissory 


~* Note——Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission has authorized this com- 
pany to issue a $607,233 promissory note 
in evidence, but not in payment, of the un- 
paid portion of the purchase price of two 
4,050-hp. Diesel-electric freight locomo- 
tives ordered from the Electro-Motive Di- 
vision of General Motors Corporation. The 
note and accompanying conditional sale 
agreement were sold on a 1.65 per cent 
interest basis to the Irving Trust Company 
of New York. 


Port TowNsEND SOUTHERN — Owner- 
ship.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized R. S. 
Fox, president of the Seattle Export Lum- 


‘ber Company, to purchase the property of 


the Port Townsend Southern Railroad for 
$115,000. This consists mainly of a line 
from Port Townsend, Wash., to Discovery 
Junction, 12.3 miles, over which the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific oper- 
ates under a trackage rights arrangement 
to be continued. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoToMAc. 
—Annual Report.—The 1944 annual report 
of this road shows a net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $4,815,431 as 
compared with $5,307,285 in 1943. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
‘ 1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 470.35 +6.61 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
- REVENUES $38,371,715 +$964,179 
Maintenance of way 
and_ structures 2,528,578 +282,568 
Maintenance of 
equipment — 4,394,561 +1,073,127 
Transportation 9,644,849 +593,722 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES f 18,178,874 +2,204,853 
Operating ratio 83.04 +2.06 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 20,192,841 —1,240,674 
Railway tax accruals 13,685,950 633,963 
RatLtway OPERATING 
INCOME 6,506,891 -606,711 
Hire of equipment— 
Net Dr. 1,841,006 -16,872 
facility rents— 
et Dr. 27,479 —24,392 
Net Rartway OPEr- 
ATING INCOME 4,638,406 -565,448 
Non-operating income 378,737 +29,230 
Gross [NcoME 5,017,143 —536,218 
Interest on funded debt 188,175 —43,800 
TotTat ‘DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 201,712 —44,365 
Net INcoME 4,815,431 ~—491,854 





St. Lours-SAan Francrsco.—Reorganiza- 
tion.—Director Sweet of the Bureau of 
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The Franklin System of Steam Distribution has 


eliminated the restriction on power output imposed 


by conventional systems of steam distribution. 


April 28, 1945 





Finance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has advised parties involved in this 
road’s reorganization that, followirig court 
approval of the commission’s plan of re- 
organization, the bureau was recommend- 
ing to Division 4 that four classes of credi- 
tors be allowed to vote for adoption or 
rejection of the plan. The securities con- 
cerned are the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis 4 per cent refunding mortgage; 
the series A and B prior lien bonds; the 
series A and B consolidated mortgage 
bonds; and the collaterally secured notes. 


READING.-—Re financing. — Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $84,000,- 
000 of series D 3% per cent first and re- 
funding mortgage bonds, sold at 100.59 to 
Halsey, Stuart & Company and others. 
(Details of the transaction were set forth 
in an article in Railway Age of April 21, 
page 704.) A net interest saving of $47,- 
652,396 is expected to result from the ex- 
change of the new bonds for outstanding 
issues carrying higher rates. 


St. Lourts SOUTHWESTERN.—Annual Re- 
port——The 1944 annual report of this road 
shows a net income of $8,119,085 as com- 
pared with a net income of. $7,543,273 in 
1943. Selected items from the income state- 
ment follow: 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 1,606.63 —5.25 
RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $72,586,941 +$8,208,027 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 15595,337 +2,128,692 
Maintenance of 
equipment 6,757,350 +399,795 
Transportation 16,226,043 +705,526 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 33,222,783 +3,327,219 
Operating ratio * 45.77 —0.67 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 39,364,158 +4,880,808 
«Railway tax accruals 25,132,881 +5,131,058 
RaILwAay OPERATING 
INCOME 14,231,276 ~250,249 
Net rents—Dr. 3,424,156 -380,221 
Net Rartway OPER- ‘ 
ATING INCOME 10,807,120 +129,972 
Total other income 379,517 +111,887 
Gross INCOME 11,186,637 +241,859 
Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 13,572 . +61 
TotaL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 3,014,523 —4,751 
Net INcoME 8,119,085 +575,812 
Disposition of net income: 
Miscellaneous appropria- 
tions of income 2,302,054 +472,576 
BALANCE OF INCOME 
TRANSFERRED TO EARNED 
SuRPLuS 5,817,031 +103,23¢ 


ToLepo, Prorra & WESTERN.—Annual 
Report—The 1944 annual report. of this 
road shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $2,353,126, as compared 
with a net income of $2,292,452 in 1943. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 





Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated BEODE 535 Ae 
RAILWAY OPERATING : 
REVENUES $5,233,265 ~ +$414,095 
778 


Maintenance of way 


























and structures 487,816 +24,781 
Maintenance of 

equipment | Road 262,669 +30,062 
Transportation—rail line 1,075,257 +122,959 
TotaL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 2,274,743 +166,008 
Operating ratio 43.8 +.3 
Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 2,958,523 +248,088 
Railway tax accruals 96,939 +140,226 
RAILWAY OPERATING 

INCOME 2,661,583 +107,862 
Net rents—Dr. 258,490 +47,913 
Net Rartway Oper- 

ATING INCOME 2,403,093 +59,948 
Total other income 17,354 +1,552 
TotaL INCOME 2,420,447 +61,501 
Interest on funded debt 63,017 +777 
ToTaL Fixep CHARGES 64,229 -1,259 
BALANCE OF INCOME 

TRANSFERRED TO EARNED 

Surplus 2,353,126 +60,674 





ViRGINIAN.—Awards New Bonds.—On 
April 24, the Virginian awarded its $60,- 
000,000 issue of new first lien and refund- 
ing mortgage 3 per cent bonds, due 1995, 
to a banking group headed ‘by the Mellon 
Securities Corporation and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., on a bid of 105.669. The bonds 
were reoffered at 106.71, to yield approxi- 
mately 2.75 per cent. Proceeds from the 
sale, together with a bank loan of not more 
than $3,000,000 and treasury funds, will be 


applied to the redemption at 106 of $60,- . 


044,000 of outstanding series A 334 per 


cent first and refunding mortgage bonds 


due in 1966. 


VirGINIAN.—Annual Report—The 1944 
annual report of this road shows a net in- 
come, after interest and other charges, of 
$4,955,726, as compared with a net income 
of $5,304,306 in 1943. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
es Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 657.45 -.05 
RAILway OPERATING 
REVENUES $29,169,161  +$1,868,297 
Maintenance of way 
and _ structures 3,159,880 +425,307 
Maintenance of 
equipment 6,925,108 +988,091 
Transportation 6,171,969 +1,031,160 
ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 17,234,294 +2,494.300 
Operating ratio 21.16 +2.33 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 11,934,867 -626,003 
Railway tax accruals 6,109,000 —291,000 
RAILWAy OPERATING 
INCOME : 5,825,867 —335,003 
Equipment rents—Net 1,236,079 —34,591 
Joint facility rents—Net 56,471 +789 
Net RArLway OPER- 
ATING INCOME 7,118,417 -368,806 
Other income 110,702 +30,444 
TotaL INCOME 7,229,119 —338,362 
Interest on funded debt 2,251,650 _...... 
TotaL Fixep CuHarces 2,251,992 -264 
Net INcoME TRANSFERRED 
To EARNED SURPLUS 4,965,726 —338,581 





~ Wueetinc & LAxe Erte.— Trackage 
Rights.—This road has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a fur- 
ther hearing in its Finance Docket 14531 
proceeding, in which Division 4, as noted 
in Railway Age of February 24, page 403, 
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denied its application for authority to oper- 
ate under trackage rights from Steubenville, 
Ohio, to Follansbee (East Steubenville), 
W. Va., 1.97 miles, over a line of the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation which includes 
a bridge crossing the Ohio river. The 
division’s adverse decision, said the Wheel- 
ing, was based to a large extent, appar- 
ently, on the agreement it had made to 
pay the steel company 78.15 cents per car 
for the use of its facilities; in effect it 
held this to be granting unlawful con- 
cessions to the steel company. To meet 
this objection, said the Wheeling, on April 
17 it made a new arrangement with the 
steel company, under which it would use 
the facilities involved without any compen- 
sation to the steel company, the result of 
which would be to put the Wheeling and 
the Pennsylvania, the other road serving 
the plant, on a basis of substantial parity. 
The further hearing was asked, it said, in 
order to bring this new agreement, and the 
reasons for it, before the commission. 





Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
April 24 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks . 54.17 52.60 38.66 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds . 97.86 96.92 86.94 


Dividends Declared 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown.—5% preferred, 
$5.00, accum., payable May 1 to holders of record 
April 20. : 

Atlantic Coast Line. — Common (increased), 
$1.75, payable June 13 to holders of record May 
18; So, preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, payable 
May 10 to holders of record April 23. | 

Louisville & Nashville-—New (initial), 88¢, 
payable June 13 to holders of record May 1. 

Passaic & Delaware Extension. — Guaranteed, 
$2.00, semi-annually, payable May 1 to holders 
of record April 23. 

United. New Jersey RR. & Canal.—$2.50, quar- 
terly, payable July 10 to holders of record June 20. 


Abandonments 





ATLANTIC Coast LinE.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to abandon a 
branch from Micanopy Junction, Fla., to 
Micanopy, 3.4 miles, reserving jurisdiction 
for a period of 2 years for the protection 
of any employees adversely affected. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 


thorized this company and the Lehigh 


Valley of New Jersey, lessor, to abandon 
operation of, and to abandon, respectively, 
a 0.67-mile branch in the vicinity of Rah- 
way Junction, N. J. 


TUCKASEEGEE & SOUTHEASTERN.—This 
road has asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon its 
entire line from Sylva, N. C., to East 
La Porte, 12.2 miles. 


Ris— in Express Trarric.—Despite a 
loss of 22,000 of its experienced employees 
to the armed services, equipment shortages 
and a “flood of traffic diverted from other 
channels,” the Railway Express Agency in 
1944 handled 200,289,443 shipments, or 21,- 
081,083 more than in 1943, L. O. Head, 
president, recently announced. Gross rev- 
enues, he said, had increased 14.74 per cent. 
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improve locomotive performance 


by the use of... 


HESE railroads have installed Security Circu- 
lators in their locomotives not only for boiler 
protection, but to increase locomotive availability 


and to decrease maintenance. 
Security Circulators give these results — 


By assuring a positive flow of water over the 
center of the crown sheet at all times, 


By forming an ideal support for arch brick, 
permitting the use of a 100% arch.and pro- 
moting better combustion, 


By reducing honeycombing, flue plugging 
and cinder cutting, and by increasing the 
life of arch brick. 


During the last eleven years over fifty-three hun- 
dred Security Circulators have been ordered by 
these railroads. 


ff 


AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Inc. 


SEC UReT Y¥ 
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EXECUTIVE 


Culver White, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at Jack- 
son, Tenn., has been elected vice-president, 
with the same headquarters. Mr. White 
is also a director of the road. 


- John E. Tilford, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, traffic, of the Louisville & Nashville, 
has been elected vice-president, traffic, with 
headquarters as before at Louisville, Ky., 
succeeding Addison R. Smith, who has 
retired after 56 years of service. 


R. W. Barnes, whose promotion to 
vice-president of the Southern Pacific Lines 
in Texas and Louisiana, with headquarters 
at Houston, Tex., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 14, was born at Edge- 
water, Colo., in 1887, and is a graduate of 
the University of Colorado. He entered 





R. W. Barnes 


railway service in 1912 as a draftsman and 
assistant engineer of the S. P., at Portland, 
Ore. In 1921 Mr. Barnes was promoted to 
construction engineer of the Texas & New 
Orleans (now a part of the Southern 
Pacific System), and five years later he 
was advanced to chief engineer of the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and 
Louisiana, the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment. 


Edward R. Bardgett, vice-president, 
traffic, of the Western Maryland at Balti- 
more, Md., will retire from active service 
on May 1. Mr. Bardgett, who was born 
at Fort Erie, Ont., on August 17, 1875, 
entered railroading in 1895 in the traffic 
department of the Lehigh Valley. He served 
as general eastern agent of the Chicago 
& Alton from 1917 to 1918, when he be- 
came port agent of the Ore & Coal Ex- 
change at Toledo, Ohio. The following 
year he joined the Cunard Steamship Co. 
as general freight agent at New York, 
remaining in that post until 1930, when he 
was appointed general traffic manager of 
the Western Maryland. Mr. Bardgett has 
been serving as vice-president, traffic, since 
his election to that position in 1933. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


L. D. Brown has been appointed assist- 
ant general auditor of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


D. S. Wright, general solicitor of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at Mobile, Ala., has 
been promoted to assistant general counsel, 
with the same headquarters. 


William F. Kennedy, assistant comp- 
troller of the Louisville & Nashville at 
Louisville, Ky., has been promoted to 
comptroller, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding A. J. Pharr, who has retired 
after 44 years of service. R. J. Wagner, 
tax commissioner and assistant to the 
comptroller, has been advanced to assistant 
comptroller, retaining the title of tax com- 
missioner, E. D. Metten, chief clerk to 
the assistant comptroller, has been pro- 
moted to auditor of capital expenditures 
at Louisville, and H. W. Davis, special 
traveling auditor, has been advanced to 
general statistician, with headquarters as 
before at Louisville. 


OPERATING 


J. C. Grisinger, Jr., trainmaster of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Gales- 
burg, Ill., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Omaha division, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 


W. A. J. Carter has been appointed 
acting superintendent of the Northern 
division of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, 
with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., suc- 
ceeding to the duties of H. C. Willis, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
due to illness. 


‘Roland de Waal, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Dallas and Austin 
divisions of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Ennis, Tex.; was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 14, was born 
at San Antonio, Tex., on March 22, 1894, 





Roland de Waal 


and entered railway service in December, 
1912, as a locomotive fireman of the S. P., 
at San Antonio. On October 3, 1924, he 
was advanced to engineman, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1931, he was promoted to traveling 
engineer, with headquarters at San An- 
tonio. One year later Mr. de Waal was 
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transferred to Houston, Tex., and in 1935 
he became.general road foreman of engines. 
In November, 1940, he was promoted to 
assistant division superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Victoria, Tex., and on March 1, 
1942, he was transferred to Ennis in the 
same capacity, remaining in that position 
until his new appointment. 


J. G. Tucker, trainmaster of the Texas 
& Pacific at Big Spring, Tex., has been 
promoted to assistant division superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Alexandria, 
La. R. Whitis has been appointed train- 
master, with headquarters at Marshall, 
Tex., succeeding A. C.-LaCroix, who has 
been transferred to Big Spring, replacing 
Mr. Tucker. 


Sidney Lloyd Mapes, who on May 1 
will assume his new duties as assistant 
general manager of the Jersey Central 
Lines, as reported in the Railway Age of 
April 21, was born at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
on June 15, 1890, and entered railroading 
with the Erie as assistant foreman (stu- 
dent) in the track department at Carl- 
stadt, N. J., in 1911, joining the Jersey 
Central in August of that year as rodman. 





Sidney Lloyd Mapes 


He transferred to the maintenance of way 
department in July, 1913, as an engineering 
clerk, and was appointed chief material 
inspector on November 29, 1915. In June, 


1918, he was named assistant supervisor of. 


track, becoming assistant engineer in 1920 
and assistant engineer, maintenance of way, 
in 1923. Mr. Mapes was promoted to engi- 
neer, maintenance of way, of the Central 
division in August, 1926, and in July, 1932, 
he was further advanced to engineer, main- 
tenance of way, at Jersey City, N. J., with 
jurisdiction over all.divisions, the position 
he will now relinquish to become assistant 
general manager. 


L. L. Smith, whose promotion to 
superintendent of terminals of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
St. Paul, Minn., was announced in Rail- 
way Age of April 14, entered railway serv- 
ice with the Burlington in 1906. After 
serving in the maintenance, engineering 
and operating departments of other lines 
he returned to the Burlington in 1913 where 
he subsequently held various positions in 
the operating department. He was pro- 
moted to assistant division superintendent, 
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with headquartérs at Denver, Colo., and 
in May, 1943, he was transferred to St. 
Paul, Minn., remaining in that location 
until his new appointment. 


J. H. Whelan, whose promotion to 
superintendent of terminals of the Grand 
Trunk Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 


\ 





J. H. Whelan 


of April 7, was born at Lansing, Mich., on 
May 8, 1897, and entered railway service 
on May 15, 1915, as a telegraph operator 
of the Ann Arbor at Owosso, Mich. In 
June, 1916, he went with the Grand Trunk 
as a telegraph operator at Detroit, Mich., 
and four years later he was promoted to 
train dispatcher, with headquarters at 
Durand, Mich. In October, 1931, Mr. 
Whelan was transferred to Battle Creek, 
Mich., and in July, 1936, he was advanced 
to chief dispatcher, with the same head- 
quarters. On July 1, 1942, he was promoted 
to operating inspector at Detroit, the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his new appoint- 
ment. 


Andrew E. Stoll, whose promotion to 
division superintendent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Hannibal, Mo., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of April 14, was born at LaCrosse, 
Wis., in June, 1892. He entered railway 


service in 1909 as a freight brakeman of ~ 


the Green Bay & Western and one year 
later he went with the Burlington in a 
similar capacity. In 1925 he was advanced 
to yardmaster at Savanna, IIl., and three 
years later he was transferred to LaCrosse. 
In 1930 Mr. Stoll was promoted to train- 
master, with headquarters at Hannibal, 
serving in that position at various points 
of the road until 1940, when he was ad- 
vanced to assistant division superintendent 
at Omaha, Neb., the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


H. Emmett Shumway, whose promo- 
tion to general superintendent of the 
Kansas-Colorado divisions of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 7, was born at Atchison,“ Kan., on 
June 14, 1898, and entered railway service 
on July 1, 1917, as a clerk of the U. P., at 
North Platte, Neb. He subsequently served 
in various capacities until September 1, 
1930, when he was advanced to trainmas- 
ter, with headquarters at North Platte, and 
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in April, 1937, he was promoted to assistant 
division superintendent at Omaha, Neb. 
On September 15, 1941, Mr. Shumway was 
advanced to division superintendent at 
Denver, Colo., and two years later he was 
transferred to Omaha, remaining in that 
location until his new appointment. 


TRAFFIC 


F. A. Norton has been appointed in- 
dustrial agent of the Central of Georgia 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


James A. Scott has been appointed 
freight service agent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line at Wilmington, N. C. 


R. J. Ball has been appointed general 
agent of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Brownsville, Tex., succeeding 
C. P. Lochridge, whose death on March 
15 was reported in the Railway Age of 
March 24. 


J. S. Buchanan, general agent of the 
Wabash at Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent with 
the same headquarters, succeeding G. C. 
Knickerbocker, who has retired after 
more than 46 years of service. The position 
of general agent has been abolished. 


John K. Dent, general coal freight 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville at 
Louisville, Ky., has been appointed coal 
traffic manager with the same headquarters, 
and Ben F. Morris, assistant to the vice- 
president at Louisville, has been named 
freight traffic manager, rates and charges, 
there. 


Waldo Clarence Moir, district passen- 
ger agent of the Canadian National at Hali- 
fax, N. S., has been appointed special pas- 
senger agent there to deal with traffic in 
connection with members of the armed 
forces. John Joseph Leydon, city pas- 
senger and ticket agent at Halifax, has 
been appointed acting district passenger 
agent to succeed Mr. Moir. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


John Colin MacLauchlan, roadmaster 
of the Gaspe lines of the Canadian National, 
has been appointed division engineer and 
bridge and building master, Island division, 
at Charlottetown, P. E. I., succeeding 
Frederick §. Wilkins, who has retired. 


G. G. Thomas, engineer, metal struc- 
tures, of the Atlantic Coast Line at Wil- 
mington, N. C., has been appointed engineer 
of bridges with the same headquarters. 
B. E. Widder, architect at Wilmington, 
has been named engineer of buildings there, 
and A. C. Wessell has .been appointed 
assistant engineer of buildings, also at 
Wilmington. 


Harold J. McKenzie, whose promotion 
to chief engineer of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana, with head- 
quarters at Houston, Tex., was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 14, was born 
at Houston on October 11, 1904: He was 
graduated with a B. S. degree from Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
College Station, Tex., in 1927. Mr. Mc- 


Kenzie entered railroad service in the 
' 
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drafting department of the Southern Pacific 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana, in 1926, and 
from July, 1927, until March, 1936, he was 
employed in various progressive positions 
in the drafting department. During this 
period he also continued his education for 
a three-year period at a Houston engineer- 
ing school, completing a structural engi- 





Harold J. McKenzie 


neering course. In 1936 Mr. McKenzie was 
appointed chief draftsman, continuing in 
that position until March, 1939, when he 
was named assistant to the chief engineer. 
In January, 1944, he was promoted to 
assistant chief engineer, the position he held 
at .the time of his new appointment. 


Harold S. Ashley, whose appointment 
as engineer of track of the Boston & Maine 
at Boston, Mass., was announced in the 
Railway Age of March 3, was born at 
Lowell, Mass., on January 7, 1893, and 
entered railroading in the engineering corps 


of the Boston & Maine as a chainman in | 


September, 1912. After serving in various 
capacities in the engineering corps he was 
promoted to assistant engineer on Novem- 
ber 4, 1923, becoming acting assistant divi- 
sion engineer in May, 1928. In October, 








Harold S. Ashley 


1929, Mr. Ashley was appointed track 
supervisor, resuming his duties as acting 
assistant division engineer the following 
November, and becoming assistant division 
engineer in January, 1930. On July 8, 
1940, he was appointed construction engi- 
neer, and in November, 1941, he was named 
acting division engineer of the Portland 
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HERE is no question about the job HUNT-SPILLER Air 
Furnace GUN IRON is doing for railroads these days. If it 
were not helping locomotives deliver maximum mileage with 
greater economy, shop scenes like the above would not be so com- 
mon. So check your applications with the list below and remember 
—"“use more, save more.” 










HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 
N. C. Raymond, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. South Boston 27, Mass. 
Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd., Montreal, P. 0 
Export Agent for Latin America : 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 





See 
Air Furnace (SUN I RON 
SE EEE A NEI 
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division. Mr. Ashley was promoted to 
division engineer of the Portland and Ter- 
minal divisions on March 16, 1942, remain- 
ing in that post until his recent advancement 
to engineer of track. 


Ernest R. Logie, whose appointment 
as chief engineer, central region, of the 
Canadian National with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of April 21, was born at Chatham, 
N. B., on August 16, 1886, and attended the 
University of New Brunswick. He entered 
railroading with the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific (now the Canadian National) in 1907, 
and served as draftsman and instrumentman 
at Winnipeg, Man., and Edmonton, Alta., 
until 1910, when he joined the Bangor & 
Aroostook as draftsman and resident en- 
gineer at Houlton, Me. After serving with 
the Algoma Central & Hudson Bay from 





Ernest R. Logie 


1911 to 1912, he became resident engineer 
of the Canadian Northern (now the Ca- 
nadian National) at Grand Hog River, 
Ont., and two years later he was named 
resident engineer of the Toronto Suburban 
Railway at Toronto. He served with the 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo as resident 
engineer at Ft. Erie, Ont., and Hamilton 
from 1917 to 1919, When he became asso- 
ciated with the maintenance department of 
the Canadian National as resident engineer 
at Rosedale. On February 24, 1920, he 
was appointed division engineer of the 
Superior division, becoming office engineer 
at Toronto the following November. In 
June, 1921, he was named assistant engi- 
neer, and he remained in that post until 
March, 1928, when he was promoted to 
division engineer at Belleville, Ont. Mr. 
Logie was further advanced to district 
engineer oi the Southern Ontario district 
with headquarters at Toronto in Febru- 
ary, 1940, and on March 1, 1943, he was 
named engineer, maintenance of way, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as chief engineer, central 
region. 


Thomas Everett MacMannis, whose 
appointment as engineer, maintenance of 
way, of the Jersey Central Lines at Jersey - 
City, N. J., effective May 1, was announced 
in the Railway Age of April 21, was born 
on January 19, 1897, at Lonaconing, Md., 
and after working as a rodman for the 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania for two years, 
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he was graduated from Cornell University 
in 1922. In June of that year he joined 
the chief engineer’s department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio and on May 1, 1926, en- 





Thomas Everett MacMannis 


tered the service of the Jersey Central as 
assistant supervisor of track. In 1927 Mr. 
MacMannis was promoted to supervisor of 
track at Somerville, N. J., remaining in 
that post until July 9, 1941, when he was 
advanced to division engineer at Jersey 
City, the position he will relinquish to 
become engineer, maintenance of way, for 
the system on May 1. 


D. M. Trotter has been appointed divi- 
‘sion engineer, Hornepayne division of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Hornepayne, Ont., succeeding A. V. John- 
ston, whose transfer to Belleville, Ont., 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
April 21. 


M. F. Anderson, whose promotion to 
communications engineer of the Pere Mar- 
quette, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich., 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
7, was born at Pinckneyville, Ill, on 
November 20, 1901, and received his higher 





M. F. Anderson 


education at the University of Illinois. He 
entered railway service in February, 1925, 
as a signal dreftsman of the Illinois Central 
at Chicago, and on April 1, 1927, he went 
with the Pere Marquette as a draftsman, 
with headquarters at Detroit. Mr. Ander- 
son subsequently served as signal main- 
tainer, leading signalman, signal inspector, 
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signal foreman and signal supervisor until 
being promoted to assistant signal engineer, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


Walter M. Wharton, whose promotion 
to assistant passenger traffic mahager of 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Jacksonville, 
Fla., was announced in the Railway Age 
of March 31, was born at Brownsville, 
Tenn., on November 10, 1891, and entered 
railroading with the Mobile & Ohio (now 
the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio), serving at 
Jackson, Tenn., and Memphis. He joined 
the Atlantic Coast Line in December, 1921, 
as commercial agent at Memphis, and was 
advanced to eastern freight agent at New 
York on January 1, 1929. On December 
19, 1932, Mr. Wharton was named assistant 
general passenger agent at Jacksonville, 





Walter M. Wharton 


the position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant passenger 
trafic manager. 


MECHANICAL 


F. B. Déwney, assistant shop super- 
intendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio, has 
been appointed shop superintendent of the 
Huntington shops at Huntington, W. Va. 
succeeding E. A. Murray, who has retired 
after 55 years of continuous service. 


SPECIAL 


Mrs. Iva H. Andrews has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of women’s employment 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., succeeding 
Miss Catherine McGlone, who has re- 
signed. 


G. A. Moller, a member of the stand- 
ing rate committee of the Western Trunk 
Line Committee at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to chairman of the standing rate 
committee, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding J. B. Coffey, whose death on 
March 26 was reported in the Railway Age 
of March 21. 


OBITUARY 


Charles R. Pettengill, who retired in 
September, 1943, as assistant traffic mana- 
ger of the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died at. his home in Libertyville, Ill, on 
April 21. 
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The 814" Air Compressor is a compact compressor 


plant—complete with all the necessary auxili- 
aries. The governor to regulate compressor 
operation, and the F-2 lubricator to provide 
metered lubrication when the compressor is running 


are mounted right on the compressor. 


Initially the installation is easier as less piping and - 


fewer fittings are required. And at shopping 
periods the whole plant can be removed and 


replaced in a shorter time, with far less effort. 


Refitting and testing of the unit are easier and 
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make for dependable compressor operation. 
Assembled right on the compressor, the governor 
and lubricator can be adjusted with the knowledge 
that these auxiliaries are functioning . .. when 
installed. And as no piecemeal fitting is required 
on the locomotive there is every confidence that 


the compressor plant will function as intended. 


Integral mounting of these accessories means 
easier installation, more dependable compressor 
operation— greater assurance that the compressor 
will be on the job from shopping to shopping. 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


Wilmerding, Pa. 
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Daily service in 16 great yards, in the 
hands of regular railroad employes gives 
the strongest possible proof. of the depend- 
ability and. practicability of “Union” 
Inductive Train Communication. 


























No other system of train communication 
can match this record of performance: 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. 


Sharonville, Ohio 


One-way equipment for two locomotives and 
one office, utilizing one frequency, installed 
at the hump classification yard. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. 


Galesburg, Illinois 


Eastbound and westbound hump classifica- 
tion yards equipped for one-way communi- 
cation using two frequencies to separate com- 
munications between the two yards. Equip- 
ment is installed on 10 locomotives and in 
the hump conductors’ offices at the crests of 
both humps. 


Lincoln, Netedsion 


One-way, one-frequency equipment installed 
on three locomotives and in the hump con- 
ductor’s office at the hump classification 
yard. 


Great Northern Ry. Co. 


Allovez, Wisconsin 
One-way equipment, utilizing one frequency 
> installed on two locomotives and in one 
office at the hump yard. 


Louisville & Nashville R..R. Co. 


DeCoursey, Kentucky 


Equipment for one-way communication, util- 
izing one frequency installed on three locomo- 
tives and in one office at the hump yard. 


Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. 


Roanoke, Virgina 


Two-way, one-frequency equipment installed 
on three locomotives and in one office at 
the hump yard. 


The Pennsylvania R. R. 


Altoona, Pennsylvania 


One-way equipment installed on three loco- 
motives operating in two hump yards. Two 
offices are also equipped. Two frequencies 
are employed to separate communications 
in one yard from those of the other. 


Columbus, Ohio 
One-way, one-frequency equipment installed 
on three locomotives and one office at the 
hump yard. 
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‘than all other 


train communication systems 














combined 





Harrisburg, Pennsylvania (Enola Yards.) on eight locomotives and in one office at the 


One-way equipment installed on nine loco- hump yard. 


motives operating in two hump yards. Two 
offices are also equipped. Two frequencies 
are employed, to prevent interference be- 
tween the two yards. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (Strip District.) 


Two-way equipment, utilizing one frequency 
installed on two locomotives and three offices 
in an industrial switching district. 
Indianapolis, Indiana (Hawthorne Yard.) 


One-way, one-frequency equipment installed - 


_on three locomotives and in one office at the “Union” I.T.C. was developed for railroad 
hump yard. use by men who know railroad needs, and 
Pitcairn, Pennsylvania has been proved through years of regular 


One-way, one-frequency equipment installed railroad service. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, }_ PENNSYLVANIA 








ST. LOUIS 





SAN FRANCISCO 





CHICAGO 
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Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1945 AND 1944 











United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
A. eer ~ we ~ ~ ~ 
Item 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Miles of road operated at close of 

_ AE AE ee et ee 228,545 228,844 56,012 56,112 43,332 43,388 129,201 129,344 
evenues: 

PO St eet area $536,820,968  $551,441,956 $199,002,049 $214,804,764 $108,894,800 $109,316,903 $228,924,119 $227,320, no 

PSNR 25 cs Gch te win pol vss aes 125,856,659 135,881,229 50,594,434 ,437,198 26,718,794 28, 390, 195 48,543,4 54, 3,83 
NN oe Vials dicis ee  aaea cu eee 9,818,854 9,816,205 3,273,573 3,315,100 1,758,388 1, 826, "415 4,786,893 4,674, $90 

ee a a ee eae ee eee 12,424,295 10,952,735 3,826,943 3,270,724 1,815,170 1 927, ase »782,1 5,754,967 

All other operating revenues .... 27,885,550 27,213,339 12,354,126 11,550,818 4,020,889 4,01 8,195 11,510,535 11,644,326 
Railway operating revenues..... 712,806,326 735,305,464 269, 05h, 125 286,378,604 143,208,041 148° 478, 752 300,547,160 303, "448, 108 

Expenses: 4 

Maintenance of way and structures 92,302,860 90,674,883 34,266,134 34,730,698 17,157,821 16,114,383 40,878,905 39,829,802 
SOUND + 55's fk Sag ws ss 9,701,077 8,815,838 4,293,947 3,811,227 1,531,615 »458,898 3,875,515 3,545,713 
RROMAT OMRON 655 \3 5 5% wots SG > 206,370 566,790 3,806 219,952 44,163 85,581 8,401 261,257 
Deferred maintenance ......... *225,77e *327° 886 *31,134 SE eT. ho ag Sete, Tee piesa s *194,638 *304,549 
Amortization of defense projects 1,975,605 1,333,389 630,349 457,379 373,115 236,426 972,141 639,584 
PRUNE af oS sas eG setae sie 6,356,762 5,553,610 3,437,291 3,130,144 1,414,721 33,668 1,504,750 1,589,798 
BONN ics pica boca% oe ath as 74,288,818 74, "733, 142 25,871,875 27,135,333 13,794,207 13,499,810 34,622,736 34,097,999 

Maintenance of equipment ....... 129, 774, 829 125, 375, 673 52, "347, "947 S23 635,252 24,722,398 23,697,541 2,704,484 49,042,880 
DeeeeeNON Sis. 35. Reto ek 17; 741, 062 17,497,934 7,412,684 7,338,531 3,576,982 3,511,187 6,751,396 6,648, 216 
eS ee ee eee *3°915 Bee 58 Teaee saw!) . whvene > > geeeliets so) Vea aa 
Deferred maintenance and major 

OS ers ae *106,003 ai eT Sane re S000 =) kos. | Bees. *106,003 *79,118 
Amortization of defense projects 17,241,020 13,107, 003 5,667,544 4,390, 634 4,186,481 3,624,731 7,386,995 5,092, 538 
RUMMOMEMENIND 5 rs Sanath oiled oc» ,063 197, "290 10,3 319 *3,105 813 53, 3931 46,692 
SE A Ie pierre senor 94,707,602 94,643,664 39, 259, 884 40,901,192 16,834,122 16,407,920 38, oe 596 37,334, 1992 

PMID Nee Nias ie shine incu Suh kao 11,597,584 10,738,990 4, 151, "751 3,780, 823 2,200,568 2,120,915 $52 45,2 65 4,837.2 

Transportation—Rail line ....... 240,558,340 239,281,826 109,949,072 108,851,379 40,936,107 40, 362, 729 89, 673,161 90° 067, aH 

Transportation—Water line ...... 363 *276 cate MSE eae ag a enh oe. ta 363 *276 

Miscellaneous operations ........ 8,945,205 9,325,439 3,306,474 3,379,830 1,388,215 1,479,993 4,250,516 4,465,616 

gl Ty St ie arene ae 16,463,395 16,697,296 6,572,794 6,844,833 3,148,873 ,466,521 6,741,728 6,385,942 
Railway operating expenses ... 499,642,576 492,093,831 210,594,172 210,222,815 89,553,982 87,242,082 199; 494, 422 194) 628, 934 

Net revenue from railway operations 213,163,750 243,211,633 58,456,953 76,155,789 53,654,059 58,236,670 101,052,738 108,819,174 
Railway tax accruals ............. 127,446,071 141,002,034 30,761,147 37,484,585 34, 126, = 36,215,890 62,558,849 67,301,559 

oe A Ee = 18,241,414 18,322,815 7,804,108 40,706 57; »185,715 7,279,948 7,196,394 

Federal income taxesf .......... 85,623,659 98,811,682 13,539,334 19,856,625 28° 849, 331 28,017,914 46,234,994 50,937,143 

All other taxes . cd 23,580,998 23,867,537 »417,705 9,687,254 5. 119,386 5,012,261 9,043,907 »168,022 
Railway operating income re 85,717,679 102,209,599 27,695,806 38, 671, 204 19°527/984 22 2'020, "780 38, 493, "889 41,517,615 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... 9,066,507 11,678,819 4,904,742 5,815,616 * 38,288 607,784 4,200,053 5,255,419 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 3,487,713 3,316,321 1,574,756 1,591,425 398,781 389,707 1,514,176 1,335,189 
Net railway operating income .. 73,163,459 87,214,459 21,216,308 31,264,163 19,167,491 21,023,289 32,779,660 34,927,007 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per 
Bed OK. tine vn ceees ewepoea. 70.1 66.9 78.3 73.4 62.5 60.0 66.4 64.1 
FOR TWO MONTHS ENDED WITH FEBRUARY, 1945 AND 1944 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
SNe Ga PTI® 5 ara ee 7 
Item 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Miles of road operated at close of 

ee See ee ear es ere 228,548 228,852 56,013 56,117 43,333 43,388 129,202 129,347 
evenues: 

DEE. 2.2. casSacsosoeaehacnse $1,095,693,516 $1,099,860,765  $399,436,438 $427,529,140 $222,392,664 $217,946,079 $473,864,414  $454,385,546 

Passenger Lee See mene nr Sey ae 265,099,727 ,996,016 107,396,609 108,348,213 54,499,590 57,280,107 103,203,528 110, 367,69 6 

NN Sank eleoatn Sat a aia Oe 20,886,031 20,144,673 6,876,018 6,727,947 3,681,734 3,727,869 10,328,279 6 688,8 7 

eS ee err eee 24,489,685 24,201,668 7,191,659 7,927,071 3,691,820 4,075,338 13,606,206 12,199, 259 

All other operating revenues .... 57,974,138 55,774,074 25,560,975 24,221,632 8,504,224 8,137,781 23,908,939 23, »414,661 
Railway operating revenuest.... 1,464,143,097 1,475,977,196 546, 461 699 574,754,003 292,770,032 291, "167, 174 624,911,366 610, 056, 019 

Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 189,424,165 180,178,134 71,123,859 69,492,019 35,127,940 32,162,859 83,172,366 78,523,256 
ee SS ree pee 19,286,246 17,628,212 8,499,978 7,618,434 3,054,502 2,918,526 7,731,766 7,091,252 
SEEMEID 5 oss nce cs bawaussis 560,183 1,037,864 143,107 423,991 98,602 167,496 318,474 46,377 
Deferred maintenance ......... *462,107 *591,984 *62,420 a kk ee Sa *399,687 *569,851 
Amortization of defense projects 4,086,386 , 2,628,698 1,240,164 892,595 731,359 470,245 2,114,863 1,265,858 

SEE res ou eee ee 11,955,419 12,029,232 6,429,734 6,693,171 2,802,363 1,970,205 2,723,322 »365,856 
So ee ee ae ae 153,998,038 147,446,142 54,873,296 53,885,961 28,441,114 26,636,387 70,683,628 66,923,764 

Maintenance of equipment ....... 266,998,130 254, 555,359 108,131,005 107,274, 1649 50,707,741 47,383,797 108,159,384 99, 896, 913 
PEEORMR cs can webecee > 35,549,470 35,290,971 14,910,157 14, 820, 267 7,157,363 »132,152 13,481,950 13,338, "552 
nd ee PRAGGNS) = eeklss 33 7; iin i lee eer 1a, eee RS 
Deferred maintenance and major 

TS ER a ee Pee *247,603 “$1,775 ste 8,000 SNe «hn pA tenes *247,603 *59,775 
Amortization of defense projects 34,025,030 24,890,645 11,195,047 8,355,494 8,177,902 6,548,356 14,652, 081 9, 986, 795 
OS ne eee 356,834 214,432 7,513 9,698 250,215 136,474 99,106 68, "260 

SR eee ae ety 197,331,842 194,211,086 82,026,043 84,081,190 35,127,110 33,566,815 80, 178, 689 76,563,081 

SSN REE eee eer a oe 23,066,126 21,805,900 8,178,937 7,793,808 4,390,437 4,205,244 10, 496, "752 9,806,848 

Transportation—Rail line ....... 497,490,762 487,531,891 224,877,553 220,804,708 84,791,016 82,576,452 187,822,193 184,150,731 

Transportation—Water line ...... 445 | ; S 445 =) 

Miscellaneous operation ......... 19,171,045 18,856,097 7,126,285 6,824,638 3,080,130 2,995,107 8,964,630 9,036,352 

LES Ea SR OOS Btn Ses ier 33,725,089 33,179,525 13,564,599 13,501,396 6,456,771 6,667,029 13,703,719 13,011,100 
Railway operating expenses ... 1,029,875,762 996,106,905 433,002,238 425,691,218 184,554,035 175,990,488 412,319,489 394,425,199 

Net revenue from railway operations 434,267,335 479,870,291 113,459,461 149,062,785 108,215,997 115,176,686 212,591,877 215,630,820 
Railway tax accruals ............. 261,153,300 277,797,445 61,218,773 74,523,767 68,879,189 71,848,922 131,055,338 131,424,756 

a eR ere ee 37,713,651 37,057,287 16,025,828 15,982,228 6,546,162 6,414,083 15,141,661 14,660,976 

Federal income taxest .......... 175,910,678 192,572,764 26,198,532 38,819,895 52,113,274 55,289,126 97,598,872 98,463,743 

Bn ee iPr rer ee 47,528,971 | 48,167,394 18,994,413 19,721,644 10,219,753 10,145,713 18,314,805 18,300,037 
Railway operating income ..... 173,114,035 202,072,846 52,240,688 74,539,018 39,336,808 43, 327, 764 81,536,539 84,206,064 

Equipment rents—Dr. balance ..... 20,158,498 23,055,838 9,917,811 10,919,214 164,424 1,284,120 10,076,263 10,852,504 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance .... 6,777,021 6,804,579 3,315,365 3,343,360 691,065 800,942 2,770,591 2,660,277 
Net railway operating income .. 146,178,516 172,212,429 39,007,512 60,276,444 38,481,319 41,242,702 68,689,685 70,693,283 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per n 
CT 29, bos) 2S. Se. Ae ews. oo 70.3 67:5 79.2 74.1 63.0 60.4 66.0 64.7 





* Decrease, deficit, or other ‘reverse items. 
¢ Includes income tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax 
t Railway operating revenues are after deduction of $6, 138,150 for the two months ended with February 1945, and $6,589,269 for the two months ended 
with February 1944 to create a reserve for land grant deductions in dispute. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Tonatetote Commerce Commission. 
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“UNION” CODED TRACK CIRCUIT CONTROL 


RECORD sc AE! 









5am PROGRESS 


First installation of three- and four-indication wayside 
and cab signaling in electrified territory. 


First installation of three- and four-indication wayside 
and cab signaling in steam territory using storage battery 
track circuits. 


First installation in multiple track territory with reverse 
running on‘one track. 


First 11,000-ft. track circuits using primary or storage 
batteries. 


First application of coded reverse circuit for approach 
lighting of wayside signals: and approach application 
of cab signal energy. 

First installation of three-indication wayside signaling 
only in steam: territory employing the 11,000-ft. track 
circuits. 

First application of tuned. alternator as a standby for 
supply of cab signal energy. 


First application as “detector” track circuits in inter- 
lockings. 


First installation of cab signaling without wayside auto- 
matic signals in steam territory. 


First application of approach-energized tuned alter- 
nators as the sole source of cab signal energy. 


First installation in single-track territory with Centralized 
Traffic Control. 


First installation of A.P.B. with three- and four-indication 
signaling. 

First installation using coded detector track circuits and 
line wire signal controls. 

First installation of four- and five-indication signaling in 
electrified territory. 

First installation with three-indication signaling for 
either direction operation using polar reverse codes. 


| CODED TRACK CIRCUIT CONTROL 


Normally De-energized | (.'c:. senior? 


After extended testing in regular railroad service, Major advantages of this new development are: 


The Union Switch & Signal Company ‘announces 
a new addition to its long list of achievements 


; 


in track circuit systems—Normally De-energized 
Coded Track Circuit Control. Track circuits be- 
tween sidings and !ocal circuits at intermediate 
signals are energized only when the operator of 
the C.T.C. machine sets up a route which in- 
cludes these areas. 





1. Reduces power requirements to a mini- 
mum depending primarily on the density of 
trafic. One road estimates that with 15 
trains daily, circuits are energized each way 
‘for only two hours m each twenty-four. © 


2. Lends itself to highly efficient operation 
with primary batteries, Power wires between 
sidings in C.T.C. territory are unnecessary. 


* The first installation sion made on the Milwaukee and Our nearest district office will be glad to furnish 
is described in the April issue of Railway Signaling. full information. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. GY. tours SAN FRANCISCO 
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MASS. FACES THE FACTS: Massa- 
chusetts has become the first state with 
sufficient honest realism to recognize that 
the railroads are no longer in a position 


to indulge in the charitable occupatiop of 


carrying commutation passengers at less 
than cost, while the outlook for the business 
becomes constantly more hopeless as traffic 
is spirited away by toll-free super-high- 
ways. Under the Massachusetts proposal, 
the state would organize a rapid transit 
“authority” to take over existing transit 
lines and operate an electrified short-haul 
service on the railroads, the suburban trains 
to be diverted from railroad terminals in 
the heart of the city and, instead, be routed 
through existing rapid transit tunnels. By 
unification and getting rid of taxes 
(through state ownership) the Massachu- 


setts commission reckons that transit ser- . 


vice can be made profitable, and turned 
from a declining into a growing business. 
Facilities to care for the traffic can be pro- 
vided by transit lines at one-fifth the cost 
of highways to accommodate comparable 
traffic, and the transit lines won’t cost the 
taxpayer anything, nor involve a parking 
problem. This interesting and foresighted 
proposal is reviewed in a short article in 
this issue. 

o 
FREIGHT CAR TRUCK TESTS: 
Detailed requirements for performance 
testing of freight car trucks are given in 
a paper in this issue by Chief Engineer 
Cottrell of American Steel Foundries. 
Directions for removing confusing variables 
from the tests are offered, along with prac- 
tical suggestions for dependable observa- 
tion. Tests conducted by the A. A. R. in 
1939 and subsequent study have led the 
author to several specific conclusions of 
characteristics desirable in a high-speed 
freight car truck, and he reveals them. 

2 
HUGE SAVINGS IN GROUTING: 
“Water pockets” in roadbed, which necessi- 
tate constant maintenance attention to the 
track above them, and frequently require 
slow orders against trains for extended 
periods, are being Overcome on the New 
York Central,“ Lines West, by cement 
grout applied pneumatically to keep water 
out of the unstable sub-soil. An illustrated 
article herein describes the method em- 
ployed, and the ‘article and an editorial 
reveal the ratio of savings to expenditure. 
A return of something like 150 per cent or 
more upon the investment seems to be a 
reasonable expectation from such work. 

® 


HOBBS BILL NEEDED: The rail- 
roads know from experience that they can- 
not afford again to increase their ratios of 
bonds to stock—but look at the present 
market! With sound bonds in unprece- 
dented demand at interest rates only a little 
higher than those of government securities, 
railroad stocks are selling in what is con- 
sidered tobe a bull market at prices at 
the mid-depression 1936-37 level. The only 
kind of “railroad credit” which has any 
effective meaning to the country’s need for 
modern transportation service is that which 
will enable and encourage the carriers to 
raise new capital for improvements. Of 


The Week at a Glanee 


this kind of credit, it cannot be said, gen- 
erally speaking, that the railroads have 
any—because they dare not enlarge their 
fixed-interest obligations and they can’t 
sell stocks. One of the obvious causes for 
the disfavor under which stocks are labor- 
ing is the complete “liquidation” (in the 
Nazi or Russian sense) to which the 
I. C. C. has subjected them in reorganiza- 
tions, despite clear proof that they repre- 
sent large earning power. An editorial 
concludes that passage of the Hobbs bill 
to prevent the I. C. C. from continued 
operation of a Buchenwald cadaver plant 
for equities is necessary for the revival of 
railroad credit in the most socially-impor- 
tant meaning of the term. 


% 
2ND CLASS CITIZENS: By what 
reasoning can pensions and unemployment 
and sickness insurance (the latter entirely 
at the employer’s expense), on an especially 
liberal basis, be justified for railroad em- 
ployees, while all other Americans are 
placed in an inferior category, to receive 
much more modest benefits? The leading 
editorial in this issue says that some 
measure of the special favors in pensions 
accorded to railroad employees under 
existing law can probably be justified 
because, individual railroads having been 
largely relieved of their private pension ob- 
ligations, they agreed by collective bargain- 
ing to existing generous annuity arrange- 
ments. Most of the unions (there are honor- 
able exceptions), however, have now repudi- 
ated collective bargaining on the question 
and are seeking much larger benefits to 
widen still further the gap between their 
position and that of Americans of inferior 
rank. The difficulty lies in the fact that com- 
peting agencies of transportation are taxed 
to support only the relatively modest outlays 
under the general social security law—a 
further handicap to the railroads in meeting 
competition. If railroad employees are to 


be still more expensively favored, railroad 


traffic and jobs will suffer proportionately. 
As usual, the little fellow at the bottom of 
the seniority list will take it on the chin. 

> 


FAMINE IN TIES: Inadequately sea- 
soned ties, treated in advance of proper 
maturity, are being robbed from stocks 
which ought to stand till 1946—that’s how 


- bad the shortage of crossties is. A survey 


among leading tie: producers in the area 
east of the Rockies indicates that produc- 
tion in the first two months of the current 
year was down from 40 to 50 per cent under 
last year. It is reported herein that this 
famine arises from “ceiling” prices which 
are too low to bring the timber out of the 
woods, or to insure that what does come 
out is put into the shape o* ties rather than 
other kinds of lumber where minimum 
prices are high enough ‘o yield a larger 
return. Historians who record the story 


of. the current war will fail_in their task. 


if they do not note how, domestic trans- 
portation having come so easily to the war 
planners, they developed a conviction that 
all the service they could use would con- 
tinue to be proffered, without their taking 
thought of even the elementary means to 
that end. 
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TESTING ON THE N. & W.: Scien- 
tific examination of materials and supplies 
as it is practiced on the Norfolk & Western 
to assure acceptability of products for the 
employment to be given them—és the sub- 
ject of an illustrated article in this issue. 
The road’s process of inquiry does not, 
moreover, stop merely with testing but gets 
over also into development. An effective 
protective coating for the interior of freight 
cars and a testing machine for flashlight 
batteries are among the many contributions 
this application of scientific techniques has 
made to more efficient railroading. The 
laboratory staff is set to work on all kinds 
of “trouble-shooting” assignments and cor- 
rective measures issue from such study, 
almost without exception. An enormous re- 
duction in hot boxes, better water service 
and improved performance of steel parts 
are among the further accomplishments of 
this comprehensive endeavor. 
a 


CLERIC RAPS TRAVEL BAN: A 
Congressman has introduced a bill to ex- 
empt religious organizations from the ban 
against conventions of more than 50 per- 
sons where travel is required. It appears 
that a holy man sought to secure this 
preferential treatment for his. flock by a 
personal appeal to the director of the 
O. D. T., but was unsuccessful, and this 
objective is now sought by legislation. 
What answers Colonel Johnson gave to 
this argument are not revealed, but he could 
have cited plenty of authoritative evidence 
indicating that proficiency in moral and 
spiritual exercises is more often associated 
with solitude than with agglomeration. 
& 


GRAVY FOR AIR LINES: The Sen- 
ate commerce committee has recommended 
for passage a bill authorizing $500,000,000 
of federal outlays on airports—to be 
matched by equal largesse from the states 
—a subsidy of $1 billion in-all. When hear- 
ings were held by the committee, Chairman 
Bailey made some pointed observations to 
the effect that such federal expenditures 
should be made contingent upon users’ fees 
to reimburse them, but this legislation calls 
for an outright donation from the taxpayers, 
who are all so rich and prosperous that 
they won’t notice tossing away a few more 
billions. to hardy and self-reliant “private 
enterprise,” about which so much more is 
heard than is seen. 
7) 

WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT DIXIE: 
The Committee on “Fair Employment Prac- 
tice” was scheduled to begin hearings at 
Houston, Tex., on May 4 on complaints 
against the Texas & New Orleans and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, which 
allege that colored folks are being denied 
opportunities for jobs as switchmen “solely 
because of race or color,” and that the 
union has an agreement with the company 
calling for such discrimination. In New 
York and several other northern states in- 
quisitiveness by a prospective employer 
into the racial origins of an applicant for 
a job is a punishable misdemeanor, but 
such: anachronistic curiosity is still toler- 
ated on the part of persons contemplating 
matrimony. . 
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Why Seaial “Social Security’ for R. R. Employees? 


Under the federal “social security” law, an employee 
who works 30 years at an average monthly wage of $200 
is eligible at age 65 to a pension of $42.50 per month, if 
single, and to $63.75, if married and his wife is also 65 
years old. Under the Railroad Retirement Act, a railroad 
employee with the same wages, same age and same length 
of service would draw a monthly pension of $90, or more 
than twice the payment to the single non-railroad annui- 
tant. An important further distinction between ordinary 
“social security” benefits and those provided for railroad 
employees is that railroad employees coming to the age 
of retirement are eligible for pensions to the full amount 
based on their total years of service, whereas, under or- 
dinary “social security,” the size of the annuitant’s pen- 
sion is determined not by the number of years he has 
worked but by the number of years he has paid taxes 
into the federal pension fund. 

There are other differences between old-age pensions 
as applied to railroad employees and those available to 
employees of other industry, but in almost all instances 
the railroad employee is favored by the comparison ; and, 
to make sure that there are no exceptions to this general 
rule, a clause in the Railroad Retirement Act provides 
that no beneficiary under it shall receive less than he 
would receive if he came under the general “social se- 
curity” law. For these larger benefits, the law as it now 
stands will subject the railroad employee to a tax on his 


wages at an ultimate limit of 334 per cent, while, for the 


smaller pensions under the general “social security” law, 
the ultimate tax rate on the employee is to be 3 per cent. 


What the Unions Ask 


Despite these special advantages which railroad em- 
ployees are already enjoying under existing legislation, 
most of their union leaders are not satisfied and, with the 
assistance of Murray Latimer, chairman of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, are sponsoring legislation in Congress 
to provide numerous additional benefits to railroad em- 
ployees, as a favored class in the community. Among the 
proposed changes are the following: 

Annuities for a railroad pensioner’s survivors, somewhat sim- 
ilar to those provided under the general “social security” law, but 
25 per cent larger. 

Increases in all pensions in the “lower brackets” and for 
shorter periods of service. (For example, an employee whose 
wages averaged $50 per month up to 19 years’ service would 
draw the same pension as an employee whose wages had been 
$175 per month, but the latter would in this period pay 3% times 
the sum in taxes than the lower-rated employee would pay.) 

Liberalization of the conditions under which pensions are paid 
for disability, before reaching the retirement age. 

Unemployment insurance for employees of other in- 
dustries is a state enterprise, but for railroad employees 
there is a special federal law providing compensation 


during periods of unemployment. Under both the state 
systems and the federal provisions for railroad employ- 
ees, the cost is borne entirely by a payroll tax (usually 
3 per cent) on employers. Some of the state systems 
provide for a reduction in this tax on employers where 
experience has shown that the benefits can be paid from 
lower charges, but no reduction has been made in the 
tax levied on the railroads. although the enormous re- 
serve of $540 million has been accumulated. Instead of 
reducing the tax on the railroads, or suspending it alto- 
gether until the reserve fund shows need for replenish- 
ing, the predominant leadership of the unions is propos- 
ing to disburse this’ reserve (and then some, probably) 
by greatly expanded unemployment benefits. 


Unions Oppose Collective Bargaining 


For example, the proposal is that the maximum daily 
payment on account of unemployment be increased from 
the present $4 to $5 and that the number of days that 
this payment may be collected be increased from 100 to 
130. Furthermore, it is proposed to make these pay- 
ments, not just to employees ready to work for whom 
no iobs are available, but to those who are prevented 
from working—not by any act of the employer—but be- 
cause of illness. That is, it is proposed that insurance 
against unemployment be expanded, entirely at the em- 
ployers’ expense, to include insurance against all haz- 
ards to health. 

Some justification may be found for the railroad re- 
tirement law in its present form—despite its greater gen- 
erosity than the general “social security” law—because 
it was the result of collective bargaining between rail- 
road unions and railroad managements. Without man- 
agements’ acquiescence at the time, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act would probably have been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court, which so ruled on the 
predecessor to the present law. However, the act has 
stood unchallenged since 1937, and, since that time, the 
personnel of the Court has been considerably altered. 
Most of the unions, which once held “collective bargain- 
ing” in such apparent esteem, have now turned their 
backs on the process and are seeking their objectives by 
unilateral political action. Speaking for the unions 
which are supporting the proposed legislation—de- 
signed to make railroad employees a still more privi- 
leged class in “social security” benefits—D. B. Robert- 
son recently indicated that the collective bargaining pro- 
cess was too slow to be henceforth acceptable to him. 

The differences between “social security” for the bulk 
of Americans, and that already provided, and now pro- 
posed to be greatly enlarged, for railroad employees as 
a specially favored class, are discussed at length in a 
pamphlet by R. B. Robbins, vice-president, Teachers 








Insurance and Annuity Association,* who raises the 
question of the social justification for setting apart one 
group of citizens for such special treatment. From the 
standpoint of the railroads, they are faced with the pos- 
sibility under proposed legislation of having to meet 
payroll levies of 9% percent to provide “social secu- 
rity” for their employees, whereas other industry, in- 
cluding rival agencies of transportation, will pay an ulti- 
mate tax of only 6 per cent. This disparity will simply 
add one more inequity to the many already borne by the 
railways in meeting the rivalry of tax-assisted competi- 
tion. The shipper who depends on railroad service will 
have to pay rates high enough to sustain these special 
favors to railroad employees in which he and his em- 
ployees do not participate. 

If railroad employees could secure these special ad- 
vantages without loss of job-opportunities, possibly these 
proposed additional benefits would be to their advan- 
tage. All the evidence points, however, to a difficult 
competitive struggle by the railroads in the post-war 
period, and anything which will add, as would proposed 
liberalization. of “social security” for employees, to the 
handicaps from which the railroads already suffer will 
penalize railroad employees in jobs as much as it will 
the railroads in traffic. Moreover, before demanding 
greater disbursements, the unions would be well advised 
to look into the solvency of the existing pension fund, 
of which competent opinion has raised serious question. 
A healthy bird in hand is still worth a couple, however 
gaudy, in the bush. Generous “social security” for rail- 
road employees will not create very widespread satis- 
faction if the number of people permitted to enjoy such 
liberality is reduced to a mere handful. 


* “Railroad Social Insurance,” aor a by the American Enterprise 
Association, 4 E. 41st St., New York 17, price 50 cents. 


A Sky Full of Planes? 


The airplane industry has its elements of romance 
—and also of romancing. ‘ Beautiful pictures have been 
painted of the sky of the future so full of planes that 
flying traffic cops will be necessary. Estimates in 
astronomical figures have been broadcast which foretell 
a stratosphere full of super-transports. The facts, as 
developed by certain of the more studious and prac- 
tical men of the airplane industry, give meager support 
to these fanciful imaginings. 

G. M. Williams, senior vice-president, Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation, has recently said: “Despite the important 
role of air transport, we cannot count on commercial 
aviation to be able soon to absorb the output of more 
than a small fraction of the countgy’s present aircraft 
production capacity. Just prior to the war the air 
lines were operating about 340 transport planes. 
Naturally, their needs after the war, with expanded 
routes, better equipment and increased travel, will be 
much greater, but with new transport types carrying 
double the load of present airliners it is unlikely that 
domestic commercial aviation will require more than 
1,000 planes by 1950. That is a long way from the 
usual ‘blue sky’ expectation of tens or hundreds of 
thousands of planes blackening the sky.” 

After pointing out that modern navigational instru- 
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ments will enable planes to fly in nearly all kinds of 
weather and largely eliminate the disruption of sched- 
ule caused by the fact that only about 92 per cent of 
peace-time commercial flights could be started or com- 
pleted, Mr. Williams discussed the size of future planes. 

“Put it down in your little black book right now,” 
he said, “that by far the majority of post-war air 
travel, at least for several years, will be in planes little 
larger than those now in regular air line service. There 
is no place in the foreseeable future for vast fleets 
of super-super-transports making frequent domestic 
stops, carrying upward of 200 passengers. There will 
be a demand for 10 to 15-passenger planes for feeder 
service; a plane about the size of the present largest 
air liner for trunk line operation ; a 36 to 60-passenger 
plane which will carry the bulk of the air line business ; 
and a very small number of very large transports 
capable of carrying 100 or more passengers in trans- 
oceanic or trans-continental flights. 

“The tremendously large transport plane is ruled 
out of ordinary domestic operation, for the present at 
least, because of cost factors. It is far more economic 
to have a number of 40-passenger planes on frequent 
schedules, operating near capacity, absorbing overload 
from other flights, than to have extra-large equipment 
flying far short of capacity on some schedules in order 
to maintain regular service.” 

Mr. Williams spoke at the Chicago Forum of Avi- 
ation on April 10 and was one of a number of speakers 
who deflated some of the extravagant claims that have 
been made. An analysis of his figures indicates that, 
on a liberal estimate, the average seating capacity of 
the post-war planes will be about 37 passengers, or 
materially less than the average railway passenger car 
capacity. His figure of a maximum of 1,000 planes 
in commercial service taken in conjunction with the 
average capacity figure should not produce too violent 
alarm among railway passenger traffic officers. 

Of course, what the distant future may bring forth in 
the way of air liners is anybody’s guess, and this, with 
the fact that a single plane can pile up a lot more 
passenger-miles in a day than can the railway passenger 
car, should prevent complacency among railway officers. 


Also, it should be remembered that the bulk of these 


planes will be concentrated on the most profitable runs. 
Even so, the railways have excellent means of helping 
them meet competition in the form of increased com- 
fort, centrally located terminals and economical rates. 


Tie Production Slump 


Demands Prompt Action 
In an address before the Maintenance of ‘Way Club 


of Chicago a few days ago, and abstracted elsewhere - 


in this issue, A. C. Mann, vice-president, purchases 
and stores, Illinois Central, pointed to the falling pro- 
duction of crossties, and insufficient supplies of rail, 
track fastenings and other materials as the forerunner 
of critical track conditions within the near future. 
-The downward trend in crossties production which 
began last August now has assumed alarming magni- 
tude. The total production of 13 tie companies that 
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ordinarily produce approximately 55 per cent of the 
crossties manufactured east of the Rocky Mountains, 
declined during the months of January and February 
42 per cent compared with the production during the 
same period last year. That this figure is conservative 
is evident from results obtained by a broader survey, 
conducted among practically 4ll of the tie producers 
in the same area, which reflects a reduction of 47 per 
cent during the same period. 

Although several reasons may be ascribed for the 
shortage of crossties, the fundamental reason remains 
the same, inadequate ceiling prices and discriminatory 
regulations which favor the production of lumber by 
hundreds of small mills throughout the country that 
ordinarily devote practically all of their efforts to the 
production of crossties. Scarcity of labor in the woods 
and at the mills stems from the same reason and little 
or no help can be expected from the United States 
Employment Service, principally because so many bet- 
ter jobs are available at higher wages. 

While it is anticipated that sufficient crossties will 
be made available generally to meet 1945 renewal pro- 
grams, in many instances these ties were not accumu- 
lated, as Mr. Mann has intimated, from the 1944 pro- 
duction. For instance, one of the largest railroads in 
the country was forced even during 1944 to resort to 
the treatment of unseasoned ties by the Bolton process 
because tie production fell so sharply that it was im- 
possible to follow its standard procedure of air season- 
ing prior to treatment. With steadily falling produc- 
tion it has been necessary to continue this procedure 
notwithstanding the fact that serious doubts are enter- 
-tained with regard to the prospective life of the treated 
ties and the fact that such artificial seasoning greatly 
prolongs the time that the charges must be retained 
in the treating cylinders, requires more fuel and imposes 
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greater difficulties and a greater load upon treating plant 
facilities. 

Many of the railways in 1944 were forced to dip 
into stocks that had been produced for 1945 treatment 
and insertion. So the cycle continues this year, with 
the result that many railways again are forced to dip 
into 1945 production, normally intended for 1946 or 
1947 use, and treat by various means if they are to 
supply the demand for crossties in 1945. ‘Every week 
and every month of delay in facing the situation and 
applying remedial measures, which to a large extent 
would be met by an adequate upward revision of ceil- 
ing prices, prolongs this vicious cycle and imposes ever- 
growing responsibilities upon railway procurement and 
maintenance officers, responsibilities of no small pro- 
portions if the Japanese war is to be prolonged as 
many of our military authorities assert, and the tre- 
mendous demands of rail transportation are continued 
in conjunction with redeploying our forces and redi- 
recting war materiel to the Pacific theatre. 


The Hobbs Bill 
Should Be Enacted 


This paper does not oppose “drastic” reorganizations 
of bankrupt railroads—in the sense that, when a rail- 
road is unable to meet interest charges or maturing 
obligations, the resulting correction undertaken in its 
capital structure goes just as far as past experience 
indicates is necessary to curtail fixed charges and to 
make provision for the unembarrassed satisfaction of 
future maturities. A reorganization which does not 
reduce fixed-interest indebtedness within the limits of 
the capacity of a railroad to carry the burden under 
the most adverse conditions 
which past experience in- 
dicates may again recur is 
only a palliative and not a 








cure. Moreover, stockhold- 
ers who have failed to dis- 
charge their indebtedness 
are not entitled to partici- 
pate in a reorganization 
without assessment and with 
their original equity un- 
altered. 

There are two simple 
principles upon which all 
willingness to invest in in- 
dustrial enterprises is based 
and these are (1) security 
of principal or of ownership 
and (2) a reasonable pros- 
pect of a return in the form 
of interest or dividends. 
Arbitrarily taking the prop- 
erty of A and bestowing it 
upon B is an infallible means 
of teaching A never again 
to put his savings where, ex- 
perience has taught, such 
treatment may be repeated. 
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It is for this reason that, when a mortgage obligation 
is defaulted and its owners are compelled in a reor- 
ganization to accept contingent interest securities in 
exchange, it is unjust that equity-holders should retain 
to the same degree as formerly an unassessed partici- 
pation in the ownership of the property. The loss, 
that is, from the bankruptcy of the property should fall 
upon the equity-holders and not upon those who lent 
their money. 

But, while it is unjust and destructive of the willing- 
ness of lenders to put their savings in railroads if 
they have to accept inferior claims on property and 
earnings while owners of the company escape unscathed 
from their failure to pay their debts, it is obviously 
equally destructive of the willingness of investors to 
put their savings in equity securities if their property 
is to be arbitrarily taken from them and bestowed upon 
others. 

The kind of reorganizations of bankrupt railroads 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission is insist- 
ing upon, and in which it has been sustained by the 
Supreme Court, accord precisely this last-mentioned 
treatment to the equity-holders. That is, going beyond 
the reasonable satisfaction of the claims of creditors, 
the Commission has proceeded to oust the equity-owners 
from their ownership entirely, on an assumption that 
their residuary interest is valueless. Experience ut- 
terly belies this assumption. As the report of the House 
judiciary committee on H.R. 37 (the Hobbs bill to 
amend Sec. 77 of the bankruptcy act) says: 

“Tn 1942 the Missouri Pacific earned $32.67 a share on the 
common stock outstanding under the old capitalization; the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western $34.40 a share; Rock Island 
$25.11; Frisco $18.03; St. Louis Southwestern $27.23. These 
figures were approximately repeated in 1943, and high earnings 
[continued] in 1944.” 

In other words, the economic usefulness of the prop- 
erty of old stockholders of these companies has been 
concretely demonstrated—yet the Commission says 
that ownership claims upon this property are so worth- 
less that without injustice they may be taken away from 
their holders and bestowed upon company creditors, 
or perhaps upon the users of transportation service. 

No owner of property can reasonably object to 
penalties upon his equity sufficient to the reasonable 
satisfaction of indebtedness, but he is not going to be 
very enthusiastic hereafter about investments of a type 
where a temporary reduction in earnings is used as an 
excuse to deprive him of his ownership entirely, even 
after indebtedness is adequately repaid. 

There are, perhaps, some other reasons why sound 
railroad mortgage obligations have attained prices 
almost without precedent while stock prices still linger 
in a so-called bull market at a level no higher than 
that of 1936-37, but the comparative treatment which 
has been accorded to the two classes of securities is 
certainly outstanding among these reasons. 

The restoration of railroads’ ability to finance their 
needs for improvements requires a restoration of the 
market for railroad equities, and the Hobbs bill does not 
go any further than to require that owners of these 
securities be not expropriated on grounds no more 
equitable than an obviously erroneous guess that the 
property they reflect has lost its economic value. The 
Hobbs bill, therefore, or a reasonable likeness thereof, 


must be enacted if normal private investment sources 
are again to be open to the railroads, in the economically 
healthy form of equity securities. No hope for this re- 
sult can be entertained so long as the opportunity and 
likelihood of arbitrary expropriation of such invest- 
ments continue to be the law of the land. 


e @ e 
Big Dividends 

Railway managements seriously interested in im- 
proved track and large returns on investment will find 
helpful information in the article in this issue entitled 
“Roadbed Grouting Pays Big Dividends,” even though 
the technical phases of the work described are outside 
the immediate field of their thought and endeavor. 
It is because it is so important that railway manage- 
ments appreciate the large economic possibilities in 
roadbed stabilization, that the phrase “Pays Big Divi- 
dends” was used deliberately in the heading on the 
article, rather than words which would describe the 
methods discussed. . 

Whoever reads this article looking for means of ef- 
fecting large returns on expenditures will not be dis- 
appointed if he is satisfied with yields which range as 
high as 300 per cent on the outlay annually, accom- 
panied by other advantages in improved train operation, 
which may well in some instances be even more at- 
tractive than the monetary return. To be specific, 
the New York Central System, whose work is de- 
scribed, estimates that through the 36,379 track-feet 
of grouting it has carried out during the past four 
years, at a cost of about $54,750, it is effecting savings 
in track labor alone amounting to $85,880 a year, or an 
average annual return of more than 150 per cent. 

Can railroads afford to expend the necessary labor 
on this class of work in view of the present labor 
shortage? The figures available from: New York 
Central records indicate that the man-hour savings re- 
sulting are so large that the roads can scarcely afford 
not to carry out work of this kind, at least where the 
possibilities in savings are the largest. 

Converting the monetary savings in this work into 
labor saved, employing average hourly rates of pay, 
the New York Central is currently avoiding approxi- 
mately 150,000 man-hours of unnecessary track main- 
tenance annually, equivalent to the work of 50 men 
employed 300 ten-hour days a year. Combined with 
the removal of slow orders, which has been the rule 
where the roadbed stabilization has been carried out, 
these results are so arresting as to command the atten- 
tion of every road with stretches of soft track requir- 
ing an inordinate amount of routine maintenancé—and 
what road does not have its share of such track? 

Whether the method of correction is to be grouting, 
as being employed by the New York Central and de- 
scribed in the article referred to, or pipe subdrainage, 
deep ditching, or pole driving, which, under many con- 
ditions have brought about results equally as strikirig, 
is a matter for engineering and maintenance officers 
to decide. The point is that all of these methods, where 
appropriate and properly applied, promise such remark- 
able results that economy, the conservation of labor, 
and improved train operation, demand that they be given 
thoughtful consideration. 
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STOPPING POWER 


[NX THIS era of faster rail transportation it is very evident that every improvement made to 
speed up train operation requires a correspondingly improved retardation control. 
retardation and stopping are even more important than rolling because as train speeds in- 


crease the momentum of the moving mass increases as the square of the velocity. For when 
the velocity is doubled — the momentum is quadrupled. 


In fact, 


om, 


The New York “HSC” Brake Equipment is designed for high, speed passengers service insur- 
ing uniform retardation throughout the entire speed range from maximum to stop. Comfort 
of the passengers during all deceleration controlled stops is insured aby the provision for 


automatically changing the deceleration control rate to a low’walte*at -the approach to a 


stop in ofdef to prevént jolts. The automatic adjustment featires also: insure’ proper rail 
adhesion and prevent wheel sliding. 


The New York Air Brake Company. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City. Plant: Watertown, New York 
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_ @ This is the side frame of a modern freight car, a one-piece steel 
casting. . 
Side frames used to be made by assembling many parts—a costly 
process. 


Now these one-piece castings provide the strength, rigidity, 
and resistance to metal fatigue demanded by today’s high-speed 
railroad operation. They hold their alignment and stand up under 
repeated shock, impact and multiple stresses. 

The railroads have proved steel castings for you—side frames, 
couplers, bolsters, center fillers, strikers, and countless smaller 
parts—each meeting its own conditions with _ prescribed-in- 
advance properties. 

With steel castings, you can get any shape you want, and any 
combination of steel properties you want—the modern way to 
turn out a better finished product. | 

Let your steel foundryman advise with you. Or write for | 
information to Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Midland Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 











MODERNIZE AND IMPROVE YOuUR PRODUCT WITH 
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F-M 2-WAY RADIO- 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The efficiency, economy and safety provided by Motorola 
F-M two-way radiotelephone were demonstrated again— 
with spectacular results! On a test run over the rugged, 
mountainous route between Denver and Salt Lake City, 
“The Flying Ute,” fast Diesel. freight, carried 65 cars of 
explosives and other vital war materials. 


The 570 mile run included 50 tunnels, but clear and in- 
telligible communications between engine and caboose were 
maintained throughout most of the route. 


FREE | Write for detailed Motorola 
® Radiotelephone Directory cov- 
ering more than 1000 Motorola two and three 
way F-M systems now operating in United 


States, Canal Zone and Hawaii. 
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RAILROAD REPAIR 
EQUIPMENT 


PAYS FOR ITSELF 
IN ONE YEAR! 


By using an Ex-Cell-O 
Precision Boring Machine 
for the repair of air brake 
parts, one leading rail- 
road shop increased out- 
put 150%. In addition, 
the former practice of 
scrapping 50% of worn 
parts was eliminated. 
Savings realized in one 
year more than offset the 
cost of the machine... 
This is just one example 
of how the efficiency of 
your shop can be in- 
creased economically 
with Ex-Cell-O repair 
equipment. Ask your Ex- 
Cell-O representative for 
complete details or write 
direct. 
















EX-CELL-O for PRECISION 








Above: Cut-out and 
angle cock bodies, re- 
bored with Ex-Cell-O 
Precision Boring Ma- 
chine, wear as well 
as new parts. Pre- 
viously, repaired 
parts gave only brief, 
inefficient service. 







EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 
Detroit 6; Michigan 
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Just ONE of 
109 types and sizes 


BLAW-KNOX BUCKETS | - 


So many things affect the efficient per- 
formance of a bucket . . . material to be 
handled, hook capacity, side and head 


clearance, etc. 








To meet exacting specifications Blaw-Knox 
has designed and built over 100 different 
types and sizes from which you can select 
a bucket exactly right for the job in ques- 
tion. One that gets more work done with 
less crane time. 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 
Of Blaw-Knox Company 


2074 FARMERS BANK BLDG, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW YORK « CHICAGO « PHILADELPHIA « BIRMINGHAM « WASHINGTON 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


HERE’S QUICK 
INFORMATION 


Bulletin 1989 classifies and 
illustrates the Blaw-Knox 
buckets most widely used by 
railroads—from ash pits to 
river-rail transfers. Your re- 
quest will bring a copy by 
return mail. 
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Satco-Faced 
Locomotive 
Driving Box 


Engine Truck, 
Trailer, Tender 
and Passenger 
Car Journal 
Bearings 


Means COOLER BEARINGS 


April 28, 1945 


Satco bearing metal has a lower coefficient of fric- 
tion than conventional bearing metals, and its 
satin smooth finish still further reduces friction 


... resulting in cooler running bearings. 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








Educational Services 


for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 
The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


GET OUR PRICES FIRST 
RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


and ACCESSORIES 
We can furnish rails, spikes, 
bolts, angle bars, cranes and 


other railway material. Machines, 
motors, pumps, etc. 


Write, wire or phone inquiries 


Sonken - Galamba 
Corp. 


Kansas City 18, Kans. 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFERINGS IN LOCOMOTIVES 


114 ton Americans. Cyls. 23 x 30°. Completely rebuilt 1929. 
210% pressure. Tractive effort 50,600%. In exceptionally fine con- 
dition. Immediate delivery. 

181 ton Americans. Cyls. 28 x 32”. New 1924. 200% pressure. 
Tractive effort 67,700#. (plus 11,500%# for boosters). Total trac- 
tive effort 79,2002. ill rebuild for quick delivery. 

189 ton Americans. Cyls. 29 x 32”. New 1920. 190% pressure 
Tractive effort 71,300%. Will rebuild for quick delivery. 

203 tons Limas. Cyls. 27% x 30%. New 1928. Pressure 240%. 
Tractive effort 66,550 lbs. (plus 12,000% for boosters.) Total 
tractive effort 78,550%. Completely rebuilt. Immediate delivery. 
1—80 ton American 6-wheel Switcher. Separate tender. New De 
cember, 1925. Exceptionally fine condition. 


WRITE WIRE PHONE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 
120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 














FOR SALE 


Immediate Delivery 


Two (2) Type 0-6-0 Coal Burn- 
ing saturated steam Baldwin Lo- 
comotives; built 1912; cylinders 
19” x 24”; boiler pressure 1802; 
weight on drivers 120,000%; 
tractive effort 26,500. Locomo- 
tives are in working condition 
and can be inspected at Lyons 
& Tchoupitoulas Streets, New 
Orleans, La. 


Sealed bids will be received and 
publicly opened in the Board 
Room of the Public Belt Rail- 
road Commission, 5th Floor, Mu- 
nicipal Building, New Orleans, 
La., on TUESDAY, MAY 15, 
1945, at 3:00 P. M. 

The Public Belt Railroad Com- 
mission reserves the right to re- 
ject any and all bids. 

Address bid to Public Belt Rail- 
road Commission, 5th Floor, Mu- 
nicipal Building, P. O. Box 1240, 
New Orleans 10, La., Attention: 
WwW. Germann,  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


RELAYING RAILS 
123#t—exceptionally good quali 
— RAILROAD TIE PLATE 
for all size rails. All in good 
condition. For complete details, 
contact 

SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 

Kansas City 18, Kans. 











Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENCINEERS 
Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
Structures and Materials 
General Office: 

175 W. deckeoe Boulevard 
HICAGO 


New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 














WANTED 


Mechanical draftsman with 
steam locomotive experience; 
able to make elevations and 
detail from them. Location 
near Chicago, good working 
conditions. Give full particulars 
in reply. 


ADDRESS BOX 739 


RAILWAY AGE 


30 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








BUY 
BONDS! 


Railroad Equipment 


Sales Engineer 


Soundly established company in 
mid-west offers permanent, profit- 
able, opportunity for aggressive, 
energetic Mechanical Engineer 
with freight transportation ex- 
perience. Acquaintance with in- 
dustrial materials handling sys- 
tems useful. Knowledge of rail- 
road freight handling methods 
particularly valuable as well as 
ability to present those problems 
to top management. Details of 
your education, experience, and 
receive 


future interests will 


prompt individual attention. 
Must have Statement of Avail- 
ability. ADDRESS REPLIES 
BOX NO. 738, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 CHURCH STREET, 


NEW YORK, 7, N.Y. 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
$500 to $4250 Each! 


40, Hopper, Triple, 50-Ton 

50. Hopper, Side Discharge, 50-Ton 

50, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

16, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

50, Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

12, Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft., 50-Ton 

5, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton; AB Brakes 

2, Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Doors 
10, Dump, Magor, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Deors 
20, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 20-Yd., 40-Ton; Lift Doors 
3, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 40 & 50-Ton 

6, Gondola, Steel, 50-Ton, High Side 

30, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 40-Ton 


All cars are priced to sell! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
40 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave. Chicago 33, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








ATTENTION 
Purchasing Agents 


We are an old established drop forging 
plant confined strictly to war production. 
but now becoming available for general 
commercial drop forgings. 


We will appreciate your inquiries. 


BALDT ANCHOR, CHAIN & 
FORGE COMPANY 
CHESTER, PA. 























POSITION OPEN 


DIESEL ELECTRIC locomo- 


tive draftsmen wanted by estab-. 


lished concern, entering locomo- 
tive field. Good opportunity to 
get in on beginning. Reply with 
complete information, including 
expected salary to Box No. 736, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 CHURCH 
ee NEW YORK, 7, 
Ee 








WANTED — SALES ENGINEER 


Manufacturer of heavy excavat- 
ing and material handling equip- 
ment—Shovels, Cranes and Drag- 
lines, will employ a man thor- 
oughly familiar with railway en- 
gineering and  taintenance-of- 
way problems, for sales engineer- 
ing work with railroads. Write, 
giving full information as to age, 
experience, education and com- 
pensation desired. Reply BOX 
No. 737, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, NEW 
YORK 7, N. Y. 








RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Wanted - Equipment or Operations Engineer 


Prominent nationwide manufacturer of transpor- 
tation equipment has excellent opening for ag- 
gressive, energetic man of youthful outlook with 
extensive knowledge of railroads and railroad 
equipment. Reply in confidence giving details. 
etc. as to age, education, experience, avail- 
ability. ADDRESS BOX 740, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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mot STAN ELE™ 


CAR GAG FCIAC SEATING 


an CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO 


NEW YORK 














Makers of 
Elliptic and Spiral 


Washington, D. C. 
824 Union Trust Bldg. 


Pittsburgh £ pring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPRINGS 


Carben, Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 


ef Every 
Descriptien 


“Ceil-Elliptic” groupings 


New York 
3723 Grand Central Terminal 


Chicago 
1401 Fisher Bldg. 











the OWIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co vente? ~ 








STUCKI 
SIDE 
BEARINGS 


Manufactured by 


A. Stucki Co. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Canadian Representatives 
The Holden Co., Ltd. 
Montreal, Can 











= aw 
= ae, CARS 
| RAIL CARS 
MINE CARS 
AND 
| LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 


DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 
i FINDLAY, OHIO 








RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
CARS— LOCOMOTIVES 
REPAIR PARTS 


RELAYING RAILS 











STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
6000 — 8000 — 10000 gal. cap. 
CLEANED AND TESTED 


THE PURDY COMPANY 


122 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 3, Illinois 




















BUY 
WAR BONDS 













































































































FOR SALE 


Used Locomotives, Cars, 


ann 
Id= 
~s) & Equipment of All Kinds 


inc.| LARGE STOCKS OF RELAYING 
ORGANIZATIONS RAIL AND ACCESSORIES 


COMPLETE RAILROADS 
BOUGHT -— SOLD — _ LIQUIDATED 








DULIEN STEEL PRODUCTS, INC 
of Washington — of New York 
200 Natione!l Bidg 2280 Woolworth Bidg. 
Seattle 4, Wash New York 7, N. Y. 











HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails xk Dismantling 
Used railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 

or Gar Warts’ 

sa Main Office 

122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 








New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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RAILWAY ACE 
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‘COMPOSITE ARTICULATED 


es —— t 4 


mw YS- | = 


Light weight— yet sturdy 


Tight Joint 





Center Pressure 
Full Articulation 


Easy to apply and remove 


a 


cee 


| THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 


Works: ROCHESTER & DEPEW, NEW YORK 
New York © Chicago « St. Louis ¢ Baltimore ¢ Boston ¢ San Francisco « In Canada: ADANAC SUPPLIES, LTD., Montreal, Que 





to meet the 
competition of 


THE FUTURE 
with 






G-R-S CENTRALIZED TRAFFIC CONTROL! 


G-R-S Centralized Traffic Control can 


play a big part in helping your road 


to meet the growing demand for faster 


deliveries. The following chart gives 


an example of what five railroads have 
realized from the installation of G-R-S 


Centralized Traffic Control. 








Avg. Freight Train Speed (m.p.h.) 


Avg. Time Per Freight Trip (minutes) 











' Minutes Saved 
Railroad Per Freight 
| | Of cnn 7 - | e ei 
Before | After © Speed Before | After Saved Zo of Time Train-mile 
i ak | ar Increase oT —— with Saved with | 
| | | cle | with ée -_ _ ee eTe 
| | 
| | | 
| A | 8.7 8 | 35.6% 276.0 2 72.0 26.0% 1.76 
| | 
B | 12.9 18 | 39.5% 42.0 12.0 28.6% 1.33 
| C 5.8 21.5 | 36.1% 120.0 88.4 31.6 26.3% 1.00 
D | 137 | 202 «| 47.5% 184.2 124.8 59.4 32.2% 1.41 
| 
E 4.4 19.3 34.0% 507.0 380.0 127.0 25.0% 1.04 


























Ask for a study! Let us give you an estimate of what G-R-S cTc 
can do for you! No obligation—just write or call our nearest 
District Office. 























